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Asked to design a trailer for electronic 
anti-aircraft equipment, engineers at 
Douglas turned to an existing company 
product of extreme lightness and great 
strength— Douglas Aircomb. 

Aircomb is a paper honeycomb which 
Douglas makes under a patented process 
to be sandwiched between thin sheets of 


Douglas AIRCOMB 


metal, plastic or plywood, thus forming a 
board. Result is a structural material 
recommended for scores of applications 
in aircraft, ships, buildings. furniture, 
containers .. . wherever strength with 
light weight is important in the finished 
product. In Douglas radar trailers it 
also provides much-wanted insulation 


~~ 


—— ~ First in Aviation 


to protect delicate equipment from ef. 
fects of temperature changes. 

Development of Aircomb is evidence of 
the progressive engineering that makes 
Douglas the aviation industry’s leader, 
Better performance with less weight is 
always a basic Douglas rule in planes 
and other products, too, 
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T WASN’T SO LONG AGO that many Americans 
| were pushing for government ownership of 
the means of production. And they'll be at it 
again —‘‘for the good of the workingman” they 
always say so piously. 

Well, how does the workingman get along 
under government ownership, compared to his 
lot with private ownership of business-for-profit? 


In Moscow, in 1953, it takes 25 times as 
long to earn a pound of sugar as it takes 
in New York. 


22 times as long to earn a shirt 


Weaving Machine 


producing worsted fabric 


That “more abundant life” 


6 times as long to earn a quart of milk 
for a child 


21 times as long to earn a pound of tea 
11 times as long to earn a cake of soap 


All the words in the world, all the slogans 
and “isms,” can never change those changeless 
facts—the opportunity for profit is the only thing 
which ever improves products and the standard 
of living—the only thing which ever gives the 
efficient workingman more and more of the 
good things of life for less and less work. 


Then why change it, when every change is 
always for the worse. 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, July, 1953 
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* Mystery of the 
Missing GI's 


This is the startling story, told for the 
first time, of hundreds of American 
prisoners still in Communist hands, 
spirited away behind the Yalu just. be- 
fore shooting stopped in the Korean 
war. From evidence now coming to 
light, you get the facts on these men, 
how they vanished and where they 
probably are held. Starts on page 27. 


%* Is a Crackdown on Taxpayers Next? 


Some Congressmen now are proposing a drastic tightening 
of tax-collecting methods. Here’s a run-down on just how they 
want to close loopholes, cut down on violations, persuade tax- 


payers to pay more. Page 116. 


%* Inside Red China: An Eyewitness Report 


For a firsthand account of what's really going on inside Com- 
munist China now, told in an interview with a Japanese busi- 
nessman who just returned from there, see page 56. 
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rector ° 
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until an officer of our bank — 
Marine Midland— introduced 
me to a man who really 
knows local real estate.” 









Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

The 9 Marine Midland Banks have 123 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own‘area and its people as only 
a local resident can. Let us show you how 
this ‘“‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 
be useful in your business. 


The 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March 


WORLD MESSAGE 


ROM BERMUDA, the  four-engined 
“Columbine” dipped low over New 


York, touched down at La Guardia Field. 
The President stepped out, shook hands 
with Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
motored quickly over to U.N. head- 
quarters. He was, he told Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold (pronounced 
Hammershield), glad to be back, even 
though he had already seen the sights on 
his first visit, last November. This time he 
had important business, which had kept 
him working almost to the moment the 
wheels touched the runway. 


Mr. Eisenhower asked Mr. Hammar- 


skjold if he might have a few minutes 
alone. He spent them in the Meditation 
Room. On emerging, he greeted Mme. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. Then he 
began to speak. 


The President’s words carried to 


every corner of the great hall—and of the 
world. Delegates and spectators listened 


in 


silence, then, at the end, burst into 


applause in which even the Russians 
joined. On his way to a reception, after- 
ward, the President saw a familiar face, 
halted to greet Marty Snyder, his old 
mess sergeant. “Hi, Marty,” he said. 


REVAMPING GOVERNMENT 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY, after a privately 
financed survey, produced a plan for 
reducing the Government’s 70 independ- 
ent agencies to 30 or fewer. Robert L. 
Johnson, the university’s president and a 
former State Department official, pre- 
sented a leather-bound copy of the 250- 


page report to President Eisenhower. 


W 


makers, 


NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


newsmen, and 





ASHINGTON felt the strike almost as 
much as New York. To_ policy 
Government 





of the Ne is 





White House mail, when a hot jg, 
stirs things up, runs as high as 30, 
letters a day. The mail handlers ha 
learned to look for tons of messages, 
pecially when someone requests a dir 
expression of opinion, as Senator \\ 
Carthy had done. 

Press Secretary James Hagerty, upy 
returning from Bermuda, issued a fi 
tabulation: 25,000 letters, 25,000 te 
grams. Letter writers favored the \{ 
Carthy view, telegraph senders bac 
the President, by a slight margin, Aj 
that, added Mr. Hagerty, was all he w; 
going to say on the subject. 


INVITATION 


ussia’s Andrei Vishinsky had a bir 

day—he was 70—and also was invite 
to appear before a congressional cop 
mittee. Representative Charles J. Kersta 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, asked the Russia 
to give his version of his country’s seizuy 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, whic 
Mr. Kersten’s Committee is investigating 
The Committee, said the chairma 
would hold the session in New York t 
accommodate Mr. Vishinsky. 

From the Russian, no reply. 


PEACE-PRIZE WINNER 


ENERAL OF THE ARMY George ( 
Marshall, in Oslo, Norway, received 
the Nobel Peace Prize (worth $33,840) i 
somewhat unpeaceable surroundings. ! 
score of young Communist demonstratu 
hurled leaflets from a_ gallery, shouted 
“This is no peace candidate.” Police ove 
powered them. The presentation of th 
award, honoring the General for th 
Marshall Plan of U.S. assistance to fi 
rope, proceeded. 
General Marshall accepted the hom 
“not for myself but more specifically { 
the American people . . .” 


CRISIS 

















workers, New York daily papers are vital. 


They were missed during the photo- 
engravers’ walkout. When the strike was 
finally settled, Washingtonians greeted 
the New York dailies with almost as 
much satisfaction as did the New York 


subway riders. 


ese WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


grams and letters, inspired by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy’s appeal that people 
let the President know they disapproved 
of U.S. allies’ trading with Red China. 


BOX SCORE 


warned to expect a deluge of tele 


had_ been 







RESIDENT EISENHOWER, fresh from 
F onic at the U. N., turned from ato 
ic energy to a new problem-Wi 
House protocol. Mrs. Eisenhower had 
cold, could not take her place as hosts 
at a dinner for the diplomatic comps 
a town where rank is all-important, ' 
provoked a crisis. Who would take li 
place? Someone suggested Mrs. Jol 
Foster Dulles. But, since ambasuét 
- outrank the Secretary of State, wh 
would Mr. Dulles sit? 

Mr. Eisenhower made short work 
the crisis. He carried on without an“ 
cial hostess. 
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LD REPO 


When did 
your telephone 


last need fixing? 


Bet you’ll say, ““Can’t remember’’—or, “Years ago.” 


Truth is, the rugged telephone instrument itself 
doesn’t need fixing oftener than once in about 
9 years. Even when you add in all the complex 
things—relays, vacuum tubes, switches, wire, 
cable—which make Bell telephones work, service 
interruptions average only one in two years and 
two months. 


With all the chances for breakdown, how come 
your telephone is so reliable? 


Part of the answer is: every wire, every 
piece, every part is made by Western Electric 
with the idea of long life and as little main- 
tenance as possible. This helps your Bell 
telephone company give you the most 
dependable service at the lowest possible 
cost...a goal we share because we’re 
apart of the Bell System. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 








Fifty years 
and twelve seconds 


HE sands of Kill Devil Hill stirred 
fitfully, prodded by the chill wind of 
that December morning. 
And then in the space of twelve fabu- 
lous seconds the world changed. 
A powered airplane had flown 120 feet. 
Today an airplane can fly four miles in 
the same space of time and cause 
scarcely an eye to flicker skyward. 
The laurels go to the pioneers. 
And in aeronautical pioneering 
Goodyear’s record of the past fifty years 
speaks for itself. The Goodyear name 
was indelibly molded on the first aero- 
plane tire, was stamped on the first suc- 
cessful bullet-sealing fuel tank. 
The name of Goodyear was cast into the 
first, famed disc brake which paved the 
way for faster, heavier planes—just as it 
had been worked into the pioneer aircraft 
alloys and frames used in the Navy’s 
first all-metal frame bomber, the Martin 


MS-1, and in Goodyear’s early framed 
airships, the RS-1, Akron and Macon. 
The name of Goodyear was on 4,000 
Goodyear-built FG-1 Corsair Navy 
Fighters and major components of four- 
teen other famous aircraft types of 


World War II. 


Today the Goodyear emblem is on some 
components of virtually every airplane 
that flies. It may be on the nacelles, the 
bomb bay doors, the fuselage, the fuel 
tanks or the cockpit enclosure. It may 
be on the radome, or the radar, the hori- 
zontal stabilizer or the fin cap, or it may 
be on components that cushion and brake 
the landing run. 

Somewhere, but it’s there. 


For the 13,000 men and women of 
Goodyear Aircraft are blazing new trails 
in the sky—thanks to a trail first broken 
by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
fifty years and twelve seconds ago. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation Akron 15, Ohio 
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We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD''—every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 











You can put your confidence in— 






GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 

last longer 


























NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 


The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 


General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-E 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


What Eisenhower is telling Russia's Communist leaders is this: 

Watch your step. America today has the capability of destroying your 
country. Try new aggression and that capability may have to be tested. We're 
ready to try to get along, but it has to be on a 50-50 basis. 

There's a mailed fist in the velvet glove that Ike held out. 


Fact of the matter is that U.S. is immensely strong right now. 

Atomic weapons are in near mass production. Hydrogen weapons are on the 
way in quantity. Means of delivery are on hand in full readiness. 

U.S., warned by Korea, has rearmed in three years. Armament is geared to 
atomic weapons, giving this country the first really modern armed forces. 

Russia, by comparison, is much behind today. 











Arms race, according to all signs, will go on. U.S., ahead, will try to 
keep that lead. Russia, behind, will strive to catch up. There really are 
only two in the race. They're the world's giants. 

In the next phase of the race: Guided missiles are coming in for big 
development. Pilotless aircraft, bombers, are within sight. New weapons, all 


geared to atomic and hydrogen war heads, hold the key to the future. 











Bear this in mind when sizing up the longer-range outlook: 

Mass armies are particularly vulnerable to atomic weapons. Power that 
rests upon vast hordes of people may no longer be dominant. 

Mobility, swift striking power, holds the key to future success in war. 

Russia, basing her strength upon mass armies, loses some advantage as the 
atom takes over in warfare. U.S., the exponent of speed and mobility, gains 
an advantage that it never could possess through mass armies. 

American technical leadership may determine the future. 








U.S. Air Force is taking over as the country's first line of defense. 
That's the decision being made now. Air Force isn't to be cut. 

U.S. Navy, traditionally the first defense line, is down to second. 

U.S. Army, always on the short end in peacetime, is to bear the brunt of 
cuts once again. Decision is to economize mainly on the Army. 

Air Force that did not even exist as a Separate service at the end of 
World War II is getting first place in funds and official attention now. A 
revolution in warfare is to go along with development of new atomic weapons. 
Idea, apparently, is that there will be no more Koreas--only the real thing 
if war is started again by the power-hungry Communists. 











(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 











As for atomic war: Growing view is that it would be short, a matter of 
months in duration. One side or the other, or both, would be devastated in that 
time. All planning is related to delivery of a quick knockout. 















Atomic pool, proposed by Eisenhower, is probable sometime. 

Pool plan would permit atomic-power development by smaller countries. 

Atom reactors, if set up in many countries, will have to be guarded closely. 
Atomic materials, in a power pile one day, might be in a bomb the next. 

Atomic secrets, the military ones, are not to be shared. 

What Eisenhower wants is to assure the world that U.S. is not striving for 
a monopoly of the atom as a source of industrial power. This country is 
Showing a willingness to share, under careful safeguards. 






























There's trouble ahead for Eisenhower when Congress comes back. 

Debt-limit increase will be hard to sell. A showdown, probably, can be 
avoided until late in the session. But: Either spending will have to be cut 
or the debt limit increased before late 1954 when an election is, held. 

Foreign aid, obviously, is in for rough sledding. Idea is to try to hide 
military aid in the U.S. defense budget. Congress will be slow to buy. 

Tax-cut pressure will be intense. Sales tax will not even be offered. 

Old-age insurance will probably be extended to more people. It's very 
doubtful, though, that Congress will blanket people now getting pensions on a 
federal-State relief basis into the old-age insurance system. 

Farm price supports almost surely will be extended. Benson plans for 
tailored control, applied crop by crop, are to get a cool reception. 

Chances are strong that Congress will act on appropriation bills, do some 
cutting, extend farm price supports, tinker a bit with taxes and then go home 
to the campaigns. It's to be every man for himself in 1954. 



















































Politicians report a restlessness among the people that worries them. 
Housewives are complaining about the cost of living. Workers, increasingly, 
are concerned about jobs. Renters kick about increases in rent. 
Farm grumbling is not dying down. Farmers are irritated by the lower 
prices for what they have to sell, the high prices for what they buy. 
Taxpayers seem more bothered than ever by high taxes. 
People generally tend to blame Government for their troubles. 

















There's at least a chance that Eisenhower isn't getting the pitch. 
Ike's Administration is stressing foreign policy, world affairs. 
People's interest is concentrating more and more on domestic affairs, on 
things at home, less and less on the outside world, except as a source of 
irritation. It's going to be hard to get votes from grandiose world plans. 
Malenkov isn't the bogeyman that Stalin succeeded in becoming. 

























Korean truce talks aren't to get anyplace. American boys, hundreds of 
them, still held by Communists will continue to be held. They're hostages, 
forgotten by the folks back home and by their Government. 

War, however, isn't the alternative to peace in Korea. Odds are on an 
endless stalemate, tying down American forces in a remote part of the world. 
Talks with Russia in January will just be more of the same. 
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The Fairbanks-Morse Opposed Piston Diesel Model 38F 5%. 225 
to 750 horsepower. Diesel, Dual Fuel and Spark-ignition options. 
Other O-P engines available in horsepower ratings to 2400. 


Some engines are not good enough 


Yes, there are some diesels which just do not have Maybe you should pay more and get more! 
what it takes for the job. They cannot satisfy the 
owner’s pride in smooth, trouble-free operation 
and are lacking in the ability to square a balance 
sheet of operational costs and profits. For the 
more difficult jobs, many engines are simply not 
good enough. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


If you want more engine-hours with fewer man- 
hours, then you should have the F-M Opposed 
Piston Diesel which will cost a little more and 
give you much, much more. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ¢ RAIL CARS ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS SCALES e HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY ¢ MAGNETOS 











President Eisenhower’s plan to share 
this country’s atomic materials with 
other countries was inspired, in part, 
by activity in those nations to set up 
atomic piles of their own. At least 10 
non-Communist countries are at work 
on atomic projects. 


e “ 


Lewis Strauss, Chairman of _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is under 
growing pressure from abroad to put 
more emphasis upon industrial uses 
of the atom and less stress on weap- 
ons making. The United States in- 
tends to make very sure of its domi- 
mance in atomic and _ hydrogen 
weapons before reducing the emphasis 
on their production. 


x Re 


Winston Churchill did not convince 
President Eisenhower that the United 
States should share more of its atomic 
know-how with Great Britain prior to 
creation of better international ma- 
chinery to guarantee security. Amer- 
ican security officials still are not 
convinced that Britain is enough con- 
cerned over Communist spying. 


rr oe 


Robert LeBaron, of the Defense De- 
partment, chairman of the military 
liaison committee to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, is being given 
much credit for evolving the plan of 
atom sharing that the President has 
outlined to the world. 


e fs 


The White House is “leaking” infor- 
mation that Mr. Eisenhower’s state of 
the union address to Congress in Jan- 
uary will be another “bombshell” 
speech. “It will do as much for Ameri- 
can morale as his atom speech did for 
world morale,” the White House 
group is saying. 


xk 


Dwight Eisenhower is hearing from 
his economic advisers that a “gentle 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Investigation in State Department: 374 
Doubts U.S. Support... Allan Kline to 


letdown” in business that started last 
summer is continuing and will con- 
tinue until sometime in the second 
quarter of 1954, when things may sta- 
bilize. The President hears that there 
is ‘‘no dynamic accumulative down- 
ward movement.” 


xk * 


Allan B. Kline, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and 
supporter of Ezra Benson’s farm poli- 
cies, is being urged to seek the Iowa 
Senate seat now held by Democratic 
Senator Guy Gillette. 


~* * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is going to get a request from a 
number of Republican Senators that 
he put real power behind a lagging 
compilation of all secret papers re- 
lating to Yalta, Potsdam and other 
conferences where U.S. negotiators 
gave things away to the Russians. 
The Senators feel that the State De- 
partment is not too enthusiastic about 
letting them in on the secrets. 


xk * * 


A total of 374 employes left the State 
Department for security reasons be- 
tween January 20 and December 1 
this year. Some resigned because they 
knew they were being investigated. 
Others were suspended for security 
reasons and did not choose to appeal. 
A great many others are expected to 
leave the Department for security 
reasons as the investigation of 20,000 
employes continues. 


xk x* 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, under State Department pressure 
is being criticized in connection with 
a request from the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee for action on its 
suggestion that John Paton Davies, 
Jr., be indicted for perjury for testi- 
mony before the committee. The 
committee’s last request was made in 
June, with a statement that the case 






Quit . . . Rhee 
Run for Senate? 






would be reopened for public hearing 
unless the Justice Department acted. 






x * * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairmay 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
coming around to the Eisenhowe 
view that this country’s No. 1 inter. 
ests lie in Europe, not in Asia, and 
that it is worth a high price in dollars 
to try to keep allies happy. 










x *k * 


The U.S. President is one of the few 
men who have known that Prim 
Minister Churchill’s paralytic stroke 
last June was his second. Sir Winston 
had a lighter stroke in 1952 while on 
vacation in France, but only the high. 
est intelligence sources knew it. 











x *& * 





India’s Jawaharlal Nehru has ordered 
Indian Lieut. Gen. K. S. Thimayyato 
vote with Communist Poland and 
Czechoslovakia against releasing pris- 
oners of war who are not repatriated 
before the final deadline on January 
23. Nehru insists that the prisoners 
must be held until possible peace 
negotiations in the uncertain future. 
Mass outbreak of non-Communist 
prisoners, with killings, is expected to 
result from the Nehru decision. 













x * * 


Arthur Dean, U.S. Ambassador ne§0- 
tiating with Chinese Communists 
about a peace conference, had the 
ground cut out from under him asé 
result of the decision of Eisenhowet 
and Churchill to hold a Big Four cor- 
ference with the Russians. Chines 
Communists now refuse to turn é 
hand until they see what they get ou! 
of this conference. 












x & *« 


Syngman Rhee, President of Koreé, 
is convinced that the U. S. is going t0 
sell him down the river, under pre 
sure from British and French, whe 
talks are held with the Russians. 
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Longer Life Under The Hood 
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—INDUCTION HEATER 
provides high-speed, 
precision hardening 
of engine parts 


? POPULAR engine requires 16-valve lifter 
rods carefully hardened only at the ends. 
For this job, the manufacturer relies on an 
Allis-Chalmers induction heater like the one 
shown here. It hardens these rods at the aston- 
ishing rate of 3600 per hour—and only one 
machine operator is needed! 





This self-contained electronic unit performs 











ne f0- @ : : : all kinds of heating operations—brazing, 
qunists ‘Ss Chav. soldering, hardening, annealing—just by 
ad the j changing the work coils for each job. It offers 
ne substantial production economies and quality 
ahowe , 

saiatee work ; improvement to manufacturers of a wide range 


*hinese of industrial products. 
turn 4 - : 
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Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More_—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS -CHALMERS<®.. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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GOVERNOR LAUSCHE 


... votes to catch 


> FRANK J. LAUSCHE’S decision to run 
for a fifth term as Governor of Ohio 
makes him a man for Adlai Stevenson to 
beat for the 1956 Democratic presidential 
nomination. Re-election of Mr. Lausche 
as Governor is as sure as anything ever 
is in the uncertain game of politics. The 
tousle-headed Governor, born in Cleve- 
land, is one of the most popular figures in 
Ohio political history. No other Ohio 
Governor ever has won four terms. And 
Mr. Lausche draws votes from both 
parties. Last year, despite a Republican 
landslide, he was re-elected by a margin 
of 427,000 votes. 

Governorship of a populous State is a 
strong political position—stronger than a 
seat in the Senate, which Mr. Lausche 
now declines to seek. Since 1928, three of 
the four Democrats nominated for Presi- 
dent have been Governors, and, except 
for Harry S. Truman, every Democrat to 
win the Presidency since the Civil War 
was a Governor at the time of his first 
nomination for President. 

Politicians say Mr. Lausche has two 
possible handicaps. Organization Demo- 
crats dislike him for the rugged kind of 
independence that led him to praise the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republi- 
can, at a time when the Democrats were 
going all out to beat the Senator. The 
other is his religion. Governor Lausche 
is a Catholic—and neither major party 
has nominated a Catholic for President 
since religion turned out to be a factor 
in the rout of Alfred E. Smith in 1928. 
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> EARL WARREN, new to his job as 
Chief Justice of the United.States, is up 
against one of the toughest judicial de- 
cisions ever to come before the Supreme 
Court: whether to order white and Ne- 
gro children to be mingled in the public 
schools of the South. 

Briefs and transcripts, pro and con, 
are piled on his desk. The big decision, 
however, lies no more in the legal argu- 
ments than it does in the judgment of 
nine men on a great social issue. Ghosts 
of the Civil War stalk alongside this de- 
cision. Chief Justice Warren, as he pre- 
sides over the Supreme Court’s private 
deliberations, has to consider how much 
the social fabric of the U.S. might be 
torn by the Court’s ruling. 


Staff Photo-USN& WR 


WARREN 


CHIEF JUSTICE 
. . . ghosts to consider 


The Chief Justice himself was educated 
in California public schools, where chil- 
dren mingled in school regardless of race. 
He is a middle-road liberal and, as Gov- 
ernor of California, tried to get laws en- 
forcing equal job opportunities for all 
races. His background is one of favoring 
racial equality. But the problem before 
Mr. Warren and his fellow Justices is: 
If you decide to kill a Civil War ghost, 
how can you do it gently and gradually? 


> WALTER REUTHER, ambitious presi- 
dent of both the CIO and its United Auto 
Workers, is baiting a labor trap for the 
Eisenhower Administration. The trap is 
to be sprung if a business recession of 
any size develops. 


For Mr. Reuther’s followers, recession 
is here now. He claims employment js 
down 237,000 from 1953’s peak in auto. 
mobile, farm-implement and aircraft 
factories, with more layoffs likely. Mr. 
Reuther spotlighted these claims with a 
union conference on unemployment that 
shaped up political demands upon the 
Government. What he wants is higher 
unemployment compensation, a national 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, higher 
Social Security payments, lower taxes on 
wage earners. 

His power lies in political action, 
Members of Congress who do not go 
along with him can count on having Cl0 
political workers ringing doorbells jp 
their home districts in an effort to defeat 
them. The labor political machine js 
ready to go. 


> GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, as 
new Chief of Staff of the Army, finds him- 
self in the same spot that President Ej- 
senhower occupied right after World War 
II—he has to cut the size of the Army as 
a result of policy decisions. For a mili- 
tary man, charged with keeping up U.S. 
strength all over the world, it is a tough 
spot, and General Ridgway is unhappy 
with it. 

The Army is to be cut by 102,000 men 
in the next six months, by 235,000 in the 
next year and a half. First cuts are to 
come in training units in the U. S. Con- 
mitments to Europe are to remain high, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WITH UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. 
MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Wherever Unplasticized P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A has been prop- 
erly used, it has made corrosion a memory. In industrial applications, it 
outperforms customary metals—yet it costs less to install and to handle. 


i a) Unplasticized P.V.C. is light, rigid, extremely versatile—-can be welded, 


Ducts, Tank hein Similar Applica- sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, planed, drilled, embossed, rolled and 


these uses, Unplasticized P.V.C. . : : ; 
ite 403-5 eee ats higiay cemented—on conventional woodworking or metalworking equipment. 


to moisture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, P . 

ing and other corrosive elements. Whatever your business or your problem, you’re most likely to find your 
* aire answer to corrosion in an Unplasticized P.V.C. installation. Proper use of 

this material, of course, is necessary for maximum results. For details of 


interest to you, call or write: 


Firestone ...O 77...) | -Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT, N10 


xine! i Pitchers, scoops, stirrers of Un- 
Miczed PLV.C, made from EXON 402-A POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
valuable in handling corrosive mate- A Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
EPORT . They are extremely light...easy to 
E to getactically eliminates replacement 
on, t@ NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product,, 
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so second cuts are likely to come in 
Japan and Korea. 

General Ridgway can be expected to be 
outspoken before committees of Congress. 
He knows problems of the Far East and 
Europe as a man who recently held com- 
mands in both places. He is a soldier’s 
soldier, who jumped in World War II 
with his paratroop division and appeared 
at the front in Korea with grenades 
ready. Many in the Army figure he will 
speak up strongly against Army cuts 
when the time comes. 


> JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of 
Labor, is assigned to crack a tough 
political nut for the Administration— 
winning labor support before next No- 
vember’s elections of Congressmen. He’ll 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
SECRETARY MITCHELL 
. shrugs from union members 


have an uphill fight all the way, with 
less than an even chance of winning. 
Mr. Mitchell is making many promises 
to labor organizations and will be speak- 
ing frequently in the future, but so far, 
most union members are shrugging off 
what he says. He promises some amend- 
ments—but not repeal—of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, an attempt to increase minimum 
wages, and a federal nudge of States to 
expand unemployment compensation. If 
really bad times develop, he says, there 
will be an emergency federal-aid program. 
The unions, particularly those in the 
CIO, are not intrigued. Repeal of Taft- 
Hartley is a symbol to them; they won’t 
be satisfied with less than repeal. And 
Mr. Mitchell’s other promises fall short 
of union demands. He looks like a man 
who will have to work hard to win. 
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> SIR WILLIAM HAYTER, who has been 
Britain’s Ambassador to Moscow only 
two months, already is sure that Soviet 
Premier Georgi Malenkov is up to some 
new trick. Sir William even suspects that 
the Russians may be trying to use him to 
promote the trick. 

What roused his suspicions was a bid 
to come to the Kremlin and talk with 
Malenkov. No other Western Ambassa- 
dor has been allowed to come around 
there since Malenkov succeeded Joseph 
Stalin last March. Malenkov’s moon face 
was all smiles as he said he really wanted 
to get along with Britain. Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov was there, too, but 
said little, and it appeared his policy of 
being tough with the West is to be hidden 
for a while. The New Deal in Moscow, it 


—United Press 


SIR WILLIAM HAYTER 
. smiles from Malenkov 


appeared, was a move to re-establish old- 
time Big Four talks—and try to split 
Britain from the U. S. if they fail. 

Sir William is a man not easily taken 
in by Russian wiles. He speaks Russian, 
knows what ordinary Muscovites are 
saying. And he served in the British Em- 
bassy in Moscow from 1934 to 1937, 
when the purge trials were shaping up. 
The purge was an eye opener for a bud- 
ding diplomat. 


> AYATOLLAH KASHANI, a_jockey- 
sized Moslem priest with power over 
Teheran’s street mobs, is willing—and 
might be able—to stop agreement with 
the West on Iran’s oil. Communists 
would rather see the oil stopped than flow 
to the West. So would Kashani. Com- 
munists count on him to make trouble. 


Kashani’s mobs come from thoy. 
sands of two-by-four shops in Teheran’; 
dirty bazaar. Last week, angered ove 
renewal of diplomatic relations with 
Britain, the bearded priest threatened 
to turn his mobs loose and try to wreck 
weeks of work toward agreement by 
United States Ambassador Loy Hender. 
son and Herbert Hoover, Jr., U.S. oj 
expert. 

Kashani is a lifelong plotter. He jp. 
trigued with Germany during World Wa; 
II until jailed. He was the mastermind ly. 
hind assassinations. He put Mohamme 
Mossadegh in power, but now lifts no 
hand for Mossadegh. He uses any power 
that can help him—an opportunist motj- 
vated by religious fanaticism and a desire 
to make Iran his private preserve. 


—United Press 
AYATOLLAH KASHANI 
. . strength from the streets 


> MOSHE SHARETT, taking over as att: 
ing Prime Minister as well as Foreign 
Minister of Israel, is openly out to bend 
U.S. policy away from deals with Arab 
countries of the Middle East. The U.S. 
although sympathetic to Israel, is look- 
ing for anti-Communist strength in the 
Arab nations. But Mr. Sharett takes the 
view that U.S. moves actually endanger 
Middle East peace. 

Many regard Mr. Sharett as Israels 
shrewdest politician and its most & 
perienced operator in world affairs. He is 
Russian-born, tough and single-minded. 
For years he ran the Jewish Agency, pr 
moting an independent “Jewish home 
land.” Israel won independence in 1% 
and Mr. Sharett became a_ |eadist 
figure in its Government. He is 4 ™# 
to watch. 
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The Chairman of the Federal Reserve System Subcommittee on Collections tells... 
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How to collect $2,000,000 a minute! 


"90% of the nation’s business is transacted by check!’’ says 
Mr. Valentine Willis, Vice-President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. “But it wouldn't be possible without an 
efiicient system of transporting and handling this enormous 
volume of ‘cash letters.’ 

“Every day, the Federal Reserve System collects checks worth 
billions of dollars from all parts of the country. The sooner 
we can return checks to their ‘home’ banks and give depositors 
their money, the better for business. 

_ Inthe past ten years, the maximum time for sending checks 
home’ has been cut from seven to two days. For this amazing 
tecord, we give a lot of ‘credit’ to Air Express! 


& Air Express 


‘‘We ship more than 8,400 pounds of checks in an average 
day via Air Express, between the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
and their branches. These packages weigh from two pounds 
to 450 pounds. One busy day, one Federal Reserve Bank 
shipped almost three tons of checks via Air Express! 

“Checks are the lifeblood of our economic system. Air 
Express has become a vital artery in this important work. 

“Understanding economy is part of our job. We've found 
that we can buy Air Express speed, in most weights and dis- 
tances, at lower cost than any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 








“LOOK, DAD, THAT’S 


“ ou bet it is, Mike. Ages ago man protected him- 

* ot with armor. Now, about the only place you 
see one of those ‘suits’ is in a museum.” 

Today, your employes need a different type of pro- 
tection— 24-hour, ‘round-the-clock insurance protection 
offering financial security and peace of mind. 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative vill 
gladly tell you about protection for your employes— 
workmen's compensation insurance covering on-the-job 
injuries, and group accident and health insurance covering 


REAL PROTECTION!” 


off-the-job accidents or illnesses. He’ll explain our loss 
prevention service that eliminates accident hazards. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® assures 
prompt, fair claim handling—friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service—and financial stability. More than 
$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
policyholders. 

For complete details, call Western Union, ask for Oper 
ator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of yout 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Turmoil is developing inside the U. S. 
= Department of State, 11 months after 
Dean Acheson gave way as Secretary of 
State to John Foster Dulles. 

All around the world, Truman-Ache- 
son policies—embraced by the new Re- 
publican Administration—are in trouble. 
As these policies break down, the grow- 
ing concern among Republican leaders in 
Congress is that their party, not the 
Democrats, will get the blame. 

Peace is fast fading as a prospect 
for Korea. U.S. soldiers remain in 
Communist hands as_ hostages. 
French are tiring of their war in 
Indochina. The European Army 
project is near the rocks. NATO, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
ution, which President Eisenhower 
headed not so long ago, is proving 
costly and of uncertain effective- 
hess in event of war. Allies are crit- 
ical of attempted U.S. leadership. 

Republican Senators, hearing 
about all of this, are beginning to’ 
look inside the State Department— 
which makes world policy for the 
U.S. and gives the Pentagon guid- 
ince on the scope of its military 
commitments overseas. 

What the Republican Senators 
sy they find is this: 

At the top sits a partial layer of 
big-title Republicans, nominally in 
control of the 20 00-man Depart- 
ment of State. Most of these are 
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TURMOIL INSIDE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Acheson Men Cling to Power, 











described as neophytes in operating the 
machinery of government. 

Surrounding the little top group is the 
big group of real policy makers—about 
400 of them. Of these, the records indi- 
cate that nearly all are Truman-Acheson 
appointees who owe their positions and 
power to a Democratic Administration 
and who continue to strive to carry out 
Truman-Acheson policies. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Who really runs it? 


Republicans Struggle to Get In 






to ladeiiceludad 
ed to the side lines, or fired. 

$ doce tes coe 
advil lathe New Deel bx eal | ! 
Here, from inside the Department, is a lc ees 
look at @ situation that is leading to ¢ major 
blewup- tn Cangress. 


On the outside of the policy circle, 
looking in, fretting, often expressing fear 
for their jobs, are Republicans who man- 
aged to survive 20 years of Democratic 
rule, many of them in official exile. 

Among the Republican group, Sena- 
tors say, are many career men of wide 
experience who had been punished for 
their viewpoints under Democratic rule 
and who say they believed campaign 
promises of a “cleanup” under a 
Republican Administration. Some 
among these officials, it is said, 
raised their heads when Dean Ache- 
son moved out, only to get cracked 
down. A few actually were fired. 

Infighting, as a result, has grown 
steadily within the Department 
that shapes the American course 
in world affairs. 

The developing struggle is be- 
tween the Truman-Acheson hold- 
overs, whose viewpoints dominated 
in policy making under long years 
of Democratic rule, and Republi- 
cans, holding different views on 
policy and admitting an interest in 
the higher jobs and greater power 
now in Democratic hands. These 
Republicans are in touch with im- 
portant Senators. The Senators are 
in a position to control the purse 
strings to which policy of recent 
years is so closely tied. 

This is a situation about which 
the country will hear much more 
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IN JANUARY, NEW SECRETARY JOHN FOSTER DULLES ADDRESSED STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES 


~Harris & Ewing 


Today, says a Republican, ‘“‘he doesn’t know how conditions are, down below” 


in months ahead. It concerns a growing 
interest among important Republicans in 
Congress in developing what they de- 
scribe as a foreign policy that places 
greater emphasis upon direct American 
interests and upon exposing the scandals 
that they feel lie just below the surface 
of the vast giveaway programs of post- 
war years. 

A point is made that, for 11 months, 
Republicans have gone ahead shoulder- 
ing responsibilities for Truman-Acheson 
policies that soon may _backfire—hitting 
Republicans instead of Democrats. 

Time and again, in recent months, Re- 
publican career officers of the State De- 
partment—in exile under the Democrats 
—have brought their stories of this situa- 
tion to the Senators from their States. 
The points they make, in brief, are these 
—in terms of personalities and develop- 
ments: 

Dulles. John Foster Dulles, it is pointed 
out, had an office and a staff in the De- 
partment of State when Dean Acheson 
was Secretary. He has had a part in 
shaping the foreign policy that now is 
heading for rough weather. At present, 
when told the facts, Mr. Dulles inclines 
to give Republicans in the Department a 
chance to get ahead and to develop their 
views, but he is out of touch with day-to- 
day operations of a vast Department. 

This conversation between a Republi- 
can Senator and a Republican official in 
the Department of State—who for con- 
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venience can be called Republican “offi- 
cial No. 1”—is reported: 

Q What is Dulles’s attitude toward 
some change in the Department? 

A When you can get to Dulles per- 
sonally with a matter, his reaction is 
right. But it’s almost impossible to get 
through the iron curtain that surrounds 
him. 

Q What do you mean by an iron cur- 
tain? 

A Acheson picked a lot of personable 
young men and trained them. They are 
still the secretariat. They write the staft 
papers, including the papers that go to 
the White House. They screen Dulles’s 
visitors, decide who shall see him. He 
doesn’t know how conditions are, down 
below. 


Smith. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
headed the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the Democrats. He was a close 
friend of Dean Acheson. He also is 
probably President Eisenhower’s closest 
friend. As Under Secretary of State, with 
the ear of the President, General Smith 
more than any other single person is run- 
ning the Department of State today. It 
is he, the State Department Republicans 
say, who could bring changes in policies 
and in personnel—to alter the Truman- 
Acheson complexion of things—if he 
wanted to do so. 

McLeod. Scott McLeod, the new top 
man on personnel and security, is de- 


scribed as trying to bring changes buts 
boxed in. The country has been given to 
believe, through some newspaper cd- 
umnists, that McLeod is conducting an 
official slaughter among the New Dail 
group in the Department. Actually, Mr. 
McLeod has forced few _ personnel 
changes of that kind. He has his hand 
full with the new security program. I 
will take at least a year to investigate 
the 20,000 employes of the Department, 
many of whom never were screened. 
Not one case has gone through all of the 
steps of the new security procedure. 
Far East. Republicans made campaigi 
promises of change to get away fron 
the Truman-Acheson policies in the Fa 
East. What the Senators are told is this 
John M. Allison, who under Aches 
helped to formulate Far Eastern polic 
recently was appointed Ambassador t0 
Japan. Walter S. Robertson, the new 
Assistant Secretary of State for Fa 


Eastern Affairs, was with Gen. George 


C. Marshall on his 1946 mission to Chin 
that ended in failure. He recently wa 
assigned to put Korean President Syut 
man Rhee in his place. 

U. Alexis Johnson, who made speechts 
defending the Acheson policy on the 
Far East, is the new Ambassador 10 
Czechoslovakia. Arthur H. Dean, li" 
partner of Secretary Dulles, was a 
president of the Institute of Pacific Re 
lations. The activities of the IPR ha 
come under attack in the Senate Inter 
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Security Subcommittee, with both Demo- 
crats and Republicans concurring. Mr. 
Dean now is top truce negotiator in 
Korea. 

Policy-making jobs. Day-to-day for- 
eign policy of this Government—with 
its hand showing in almost every nation 
of the world outside the Iron Curtain—is 
made by the operating officers of the De- 

ent of State, not by the Secretary. 
Senators hear that, out of about 400 of 
these policy-making officials, no more 
than 15 have been changed after 11 
months of Republican rule, except for 
the usual rotation of Foreign Service 
officers. 

One of the Republicans in the De- 
partment, who can be called “official 
No. 2,” had this conversation with his 
Senator: 

Q Have the desk officers in the De- 
partment changed? 

A No, they haven't. 

Q And they are the effective opera- 
tors of policy, aren’t they? 

A Cordell Hull said, when he was 
Secretary of State, that the President 
and the Secretary of State do not actu- 
ally develop or make foreign policy; it 
is made on the desk level. 

Q It’s a day-to-day functioning in the 
Department that results in formulation 
of a policy that commits this nation? 

A Yes, and it is utterly impossible for 
the Secretary of State or the President 
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Q Were the present policy-making 
officials selected because they were New 
Dealers? 

A They are the type that rose to the 
top in that atmosphere, and they are the 
kind of people, in the main, who are 
sympathetic with the Truman-Acheson 
viewpoint. 
















































































Republican “official No. 3” in the 
State Department took much the same 
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are now occupied by people who are 
friendly toward the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration? 

A No. I wouldn't. 

Q If Republicans are interested in 
change, what will they have to do? 

A There will have to be a house 
cleaning, which never has happened. 
Too many Truman-Acheson people are 
still at policy levels. When a policy is 
set out by the President, he doesn’t just 
teach up in a book and grab it. That 
policy comes up from below to the Presi- 
dent, and then he sends it out as a policy. 
You can’t really say that the President 
‘els policy in 90 per cent of the cases. 
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DEAN ACHESON 
His policies outlasted him 


Q He has accepted a policy that has 
been formulated down below? 

A Exactly. 

Q And most of the people in the De- 
partment who are formulating policy are 
still those who are not friendly to the 
President? 

A Yes. Acheson people. Not long ago 
they put some of the Acheson-Truman 
Democrats around in very strategic of- 
fices, right close to high Republicans. 
For instance, they put one in with Under 
Secretary Donold Lourie. They put an- 
other in McLeod’s office—at least one, 
maybe more. 

Q What per cent of the people in the 
Department are still primarily loyal to 
Acheson and his policies? 

A Id say close to 50 or 55 per cent, 
maybe higher. 


“Merit.” The point that present top 
officials of the Department of State make 
is that their Department is a career 
service—governed by Civil Service. The 
policy makers, they argue, are men who 
are chosen on merit and whose hold on 
the job should not be threatened 

A Senator, pursuing that line, heard 
this from a Republican in the State De- 
partment—who can be called “official No. 
4”—with long experience under Civil 
Service: 

Q Doesn't the Civil Service machin- 
ery bar change? 

A When Dean Acheson came to pow- 


er he saw to it that his advisers and pol- 
icy makers reflected the views that the 
Administration wanted carried out. That 
is practical. But it is not practical to 
have the same group carrying on when 
you have a change of Administration 
and when you have said that the change 
would bring different policies. 

Q Then you get the feeling that the 
Republicans are not running the Depart- 
ment of State now? 

A I will go farther than that. The 
minute they find out you are a Republi- 
can, your career possibilities are limited. 

Q But isn’t the complaint about no 
major change just a “sorehead” type of 
complaint by men who are disappointed? 

A Maybe so. But the Democrats under 
Acheson did not hesitate to make sure 
that those who disagreed on policy mat- 
ters were shoved aside, regardless of 
what is called a “merit system.” They 
made sure of loyal aides. Of course, it 
may be that the Republican Administra- 
tion strongly believes in the Truman- 
Acheson policies and that Republicans 
did not mean what they said during the 
last political campaign when they prom- 
ised to clean up a “mess” in Washington! 


who can be 
in the State De- 


Another Republican, 
called “official No. 5” 
partment, was asked: 

Q How do you account for what you 
describe as the “left wing” elements be- 
ing so apparent in the State Department? 

A I think that the “left-wing” element 
was pushed ahead by the Acheson 
group. You will find just as good Repub- 
licans as Democrats in the Foreign Serv- 
ice and in the departmental service, but 
they, of course, have been left in the 
background. 

Q What about the departmental staff 
in Washington? 

A I went by a row of offices the other 
day in the Policy Planning Staff, and I 
saw only one new name there. This staff 
is about as it was under Acheson. The 
new chief of the Policy Planning Staff, 
put in by the Republicans, actually had 
served as a policy aide to Acheson. His 
deputy is a New Dealer who was trained 
by Felix Frankfurter. 


The merit system keeps cropping up 
in the discussions that Senators have 
had with Republicans in the Department. 
Many of these men feel that the whole 
line of foreign policy has been wrong. 
Some were punished for differing on 
U.S. policy in the Far East. Others have 
argued against some of the commitments 
that already have cost U.S. taxpayers 
40 billion dollars in postwar years and 
that are scheduled to cost 15 billions 
more under plans already approved. 

The expressed feeling, as Senators get 
it, is that Civil Service in the past has 
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been rigged to promote those who 
showed adherence to the Democratic 
policy line and to punish those who dif- 
fered. With Republicans in power, Civil 
Service is pictured as being used to 
keep Democrats in the key policy-mak- 
ing positions. An effort was made by Mr. 
McLeod, security officer of the State De- 
partment, to have 379 policy-making 
jobs opened to Republicans. The Civil 
Service Commission now has approved 
93 jobs in which Republicans can be 
placed. 

What follows is a conversation with an 
important Republican in the State De- 
partment—known as “official No. 6.” 

Q How many new people have been 
placed in these 93 jobs? 

A The changes are negligible. 

Q Why haven't the holdover Ache- 
son men been replaced? 

A The changes would have to be 
made by the Assistant Secretaries and 
other top men under whom these jobs 
fall, and they just do not seem interested 
in changing. The holdovers are still in 
these jobs. Even some of the Republi- 
cans in high places do not want to make 
changes. 

Q What do you mean? 

A Well, to be frank, one new Repub- 
lican in the Department is Samuel C. 
Waugh, a banker from Nebraska. He is 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
When he came in, they thought he 
would clean house in this division. 

Q Did he do that? 

A No. He’s apparently mesmerized 
by the bright boys around him, the 
Acheson boys. He seems fascinated by 
the gobbledygook words these fellows 
use. But look at the names of the units 
under him: Office of Financial and De- 
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velopment Policy, Office of Transport 
and Communications Policy, Office of 
International Materials Policy, Office of 
Economic Defense and Trade Policy. 
Yet he says these people are not policy 
makers. 

Q Are any holdovers in the Depart- 
ment being promoted? : . 

A There are now 25 people holding 
supergrade positions, Civil Service jobs 
that pay $12,000 a year and up. There 
is a move on foot to increase the num- 
ber to 59. All the people who are 
scheduled for promotion to these new 
supergrades are holdovers from the 
Acheson regime. 


Unrevealed history. Republican Sen- 
ators have been interested in the story 
of diplomacy under Democratic Admin- 
istrations of the last 20 years. In that 
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period, there were the moves that led to 
war with Japan and Germany. There is 
the big story of wartime and postwar 
conferences. The story of Yalta and Pots- 
dam is only partly told. Then came post- 
war efforts to do business with the 
Communists. Finally Korean war broke. 

The diplomatic and state papers of 
this period are vast in quantity and of 
the highest interest in detail. 

Republican Senators found that the 
last publication of State Department 
documents covered the year 1934, with 
a few selected papers for 1935. It has 
been 18 years, covering almost the en- 
tire New Deal period, since the country 
got a glimpse into what really went on 
backstage. In the official record of that 
period, Republican Senators figured, 
there would be material of value to them 
in performing their duties. 
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The Senators put on pressure for a 
speed-up. Now work on the papers of 
the war years is being pushed. About a 
dozen people are giving all their time to 
digging out and preparing all the avail. 
able records about such important con. 
ferences as the one held at Yalta. 


A Republican Senator had this conver. 
sation on diplomatic papers with “official 
No. 7” in the State Department: 

Q Is there anything you plan to do to 
get these papers published? 

A Assuming Bedell Smith is sympa. 
thetic, he could say this: “There’s a lot 
that has not been told to the American 
people in years past relating to foreign 
policy and diplomatic moves. We want 
this interpreted by a historian of out. 
standing reputation—a historian with a 
Republican background who will let the 
people in on the secrets.” 

Q Do you understand that there are 
things the people haven’t been told? 

A Of course there are. On Yalta alone 
there is still much unpublished material, 
which will not do the Democrats any 
good when published. What we wonder 
is whether the top command in the De- 
partment of State will permit publication 
of a good deal of the material on Yalta 
and other conferences. We understand 
that the China papers, if all published, 
will be very revealing. There is a whole 
era of history and of secret negotiation 
that is being kept from the American 
people. 


Foreign Service. A question raised 
in senatorial minds concerns the con- 
petency of the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State. 

Two viewpoints on this subject are te- 
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ed to the inquiring Senators. One 
Republican, intimately acquainted with 
the Foreign Service, who can be called 
“ficial No. 8” in the Department of 
State, is quoted as follows: 

Q Did you find much independent 
thinking among Foreign Service people? 
Al think that the Foreign Service 
oficer who has made great strides in re- 
cnt years is one who has played the 
game with the Roosevelt and Truman 
jdministrations. You get ahead here by 
ageeing, not by bucking the trend or 
being an individualist. ; 

Q Are most Foreign Service officers 





in touch with what’s going on in this 
country? 

A When you are out of the country 
two to four years at a time, you get out 
of touch with conditions back home. 
These people, when abroad, receive only 
the State Department’s dispatches and 
know only the Department point of view. 
Its a good thing for them to come back 
and find out what makes the country 
tick. 

Q They're inclined to get out of step 
with the country? 

A They do not know what’s happen- 
ing at home. They've been interpreting 
the thoughts of the party formerly in 
power, and now they need to be 
straightened out. Of course, most of them 
don't welcome assignments in the De- 
partment, because they ‘can live so much 
better overseas, with living allowances 
ad servants. Also, if a man gets into 
trouble, they take care of him. That's 
what happened to John P. Davies. 

Q How was that? 

A He recently was assigned as coun- 
slor of our Embassy in Peru, after get- 
ting into trouble with a committee of 
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Congress. One branch of the Department 
recommended against this move. 


The second Republican official com- 
menting on the Foreign Service—“official 
No. 9°—had a somewhat different view- 
point. 

Q Do you feel that Foreign Service 
officers submerge their own _ political 
sympathies pretty well when they are 
handling Government business? 

A I do. They are old-time hands and 
they are not going to favor one Adminis- 
tration over another. The old Foreign Serv- 
ice staff usually go right down the line. 

Q They’re not politically minded? 

A It’s been my observation that the 
regular Service has not been politically 
minded. After all, they've got a career. 
They know that they've gotten some 
pretty raw deals so far, and they are 
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afraid of what would happen if they 
stuck their necks out in any respect. It’s 
atrocious what’s happened in the Foreign 
Service. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A Bringing in people from the De- 
partment who do not know a thing about 
international affairs, these Acheson boys, 
putting them in the Foreign Service, 
giving them good efficiency reports. They 
can’t all be in the top 75 per cent. Some- 
body has to be in the lower 25 per cent. 

Q You mean that putting these people 
in at the top has slowed up promotions 
of the really career Foreign Service? 

A Exactly, and eventually the regu- 
lars are being forced into retirement 
or dismissal. 


Inquiry reveals that there are many 
facets to the situation in the Department 
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of State, where Republicans who man- 
aged to survive through 20 years of 
Democratic rule are striving to get some 
recognition for their viewpoints and serv- 
ices. “Official No. 10” in the State De- 
partment was asked: 

Q The Department is pretty com- 
plicated, isn’t it? 

A It’s far too complicated. You’ve got 
layer and structure upon layer and 
structure. There are too many people in 
the Department. It’s impossible for any 
human being to step into the State De- 
partment and get a grasp of its myriad 
functions, its overlapping responsibilities. 
It takes time to get a grasp. I have seen 
this giant wrestling with itself on ques- 
tions of policy: the UNA people, the 
Science Adviser’s office—which was a 
stink hole of out-and-out Communists, I 
think—the Educational Exchange boys, 
to a certain extent—they’ve sort of re- 
formed—advocating policies and trying 
to commit this Government too far. 

Q You refer to the UNA setup. Is that 
the unit that handles United Nations 
Affairs? 

A That's right. 

Q Were most of these people put in 
when Alger Hiss was running that outfit? 

A I don’t know how many Hiss ap- 
pointed, but I’ve heard that’s the case. 
Nearly anybody who came in there was 
definitely very, very liberal. I talked to 
my Senator about it. Somebody from 
the State got a job with the Department 
and they put him in UNA. He was a 
nice, wholesome boy. I said: “I wonder 
how long his ideas will remain Ameri- 
can.” It’s very questionable. 

Q Is it because the group is interna- 
tional-minded, or because it is “left 
wing”? 
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A Well, it’s the overwhelming desire 
to do everything for the United Nations. 
You see, if we get world government, the 
United States will be just another party 
in the world community, and, everybody 
being equal, a major portion of our 
sovereign rights would go to the United 
Nations. To my mind that’s contrary to 
good, sound American thinking. When 
it comes to a choice between what’s best 
for the United Nations and what’s best 
for the United States, the choice should 
always be in favor of your own Govern- 
ment. 

Q Do you know if that group is giv- 
ing loyal support to Henry Cabot Lodge 
and other new representatives to various 
U.N. bodies? 

A I can't say positively, but I have an 
idea that they would feed him a curved 
ball if they had an opportunity. They 
are the people who advise him, Where 
else does he get his ideas? Where else 
does he get his drafts, his conclusions as 
to what he’s going to say? They are the 
people who are supposed to give them 
to him. 

Q He didn't bring in his own people 
as advisers? 

A Not that I know of. He may have 
one or two, but these people are the ones 
at the working level, and they are the 
ones who prepare his material. 


Policy in Orient. The American peo- 
ple have heard much of the policies that 
resulted in, or did not stop, the loss of 
China to the Communists. “Official No. 
11” gives this story: 

Q Who formulated our ‘policy toward 
the Chinese Communists? 

A The framers of that policy were 
such men as John Carter Vincent, Ar- 
thur Ringwalt, Edward Bice, John P. 
Davies, Fulton Freeman. 

Q Were they in Washington during 
the critical period of the war? 

A In 1944, some of them were in 
Washington. Others were in China and 
were sent home at Ambassador Pat Hur- 
ley’s request because of their attitude. 
They occupied important positions in the 
Far Eastern Division in 1945. 

Q What happened to them after that? 

A Afterward, all of them received at 
least normal advancement, and some of 
them moved up faster than normal. Some 
others who were not in sympathy with 
the Nationalist Chinese have been pro- 
moted by the Republicans. John Allison 
was close to Dean Acheson, and Republi- 
cans made him Ambassador to Japan. 
Another is U. Alexis Johnson, whom the 
Republicans have sent to Czechoslovakia 
as Ambassador. Livingston Merchant, 
another ardent disciple of Acheson, has 
been promoted by the Republicans to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eu- 
ropean Affairs. 
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Q Did all the officers who handled 
Far Eastern affairs in those days see eye 
to eye with Acheson? 

A There were exceptions. One was 
Everett Drumright, who has just suc- 
ceeded Johnson as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs. Another 
was Max Bishop. He disagreed with the 
coddling of the Chinese Communists and 
tried to warn of the dangers of Commu- 
nism in the Far East. He now is consul 
general in Saudi Arabia. 

Q What happens to a man when he 
doesn’t go along with the prevailing 
policy? 

A In general, the practice is to take 
responsibility away from those who do 
not conform. They often are relegated to 
routine jobs, taken away from policy 
work. Sometimes their jobs are abolished. 
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Q Have the Republicans changed all 
that? 

A It is still the situation. 

Q Are there many Republicans in the 
Department? 

A Both the personnel in the Depart- 
ment here and the Foreign Service per- 
sonnel are overwhelmingly Democratic. 
That is not surprising because the Demo- 
crats were in power for 20 years and a 
high percentage of people came into 
the Department during that time. 

Q Are Republicans inside the De- 
partment now being moved up? 

A With the possible exception of one 
Foreign Service officer, whose politics I 
do not know and who has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary of State, 
there seems to be no case where a con- 
servative from within the Department 
has been given a more responsible po- 
sition by the Republicans. But the Re- 
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publicans have promoted many New 
Dealers. 


Security check. The country has heard 
about moves by top officials to make 
sure that there are no more “security 
risks” in the Department of State. Py. 
cedures have been changed and 4qlj 
employes in the Department are jp 
the process of being investigated. “Off. 
cial No. 12” gave the following review 
of the situation to an important Sen. 
ator: 

Q Some firings for security reasons 
were announced recently. Were those 
based upon evidence turned up since 
January 20? 

A That is hard to say. They take into 
consideration all of the evidence, old 
and new, that is available. Probab 
some of the firings were based upon new 
evidence. They have re-evaluated a |ot 
of the old cases, too. 

Q Has the new appeals machinery 








. been used? 


A No case has gone through the en. 
tire number of steps available under the 
new security policy. Some people have 
quit because they knew that new investi- 
gations were being made and they fel 
vulnerable. Others have quit after getting 
notices of 30-day suspension for security 
reasons. | 

Q Were the security files in good 
shape when the new Administration took 
over? 

A In good shape for us, or for the 
Russians? They haven't been able to get | 
the files straightened out even now. 

Q How are security investigation 
coming along? 

A It will be a miracle—yes, more than 
a miracle—if they get through within a 
year. They have about 300 investigators 
to make full field investigations of every 
body in the Department, about 20,000 
people. 

Q But weren't most people investi- 
gated before? 

A Many people who came in under 
the Democrats never underwent any kind 
of security investigation. 


Republican Senators who are looking 
inside the Department of State are being 
told that Republicans within the Depat 
ment are coming to feel that the rel 
obstacle to change is General Smith 
the Under Secretary. This conversatiol 
took place with an official: 

Q Then you believe that the chiel 
stumbling block to real change in the 
Department is General Smith? 

A Amen. As long as Bedell Smith sta 
there, however honorable or worthy he 
may be, you won't have either a house 
cleaning or a change in policy of the 
kind that many Republicans thought ws 
coming. 
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lirst came the diesels. And now 
there’s another sure sign of modern 
freight—at the wheel journals 

of the newest freight cars. It’s the 
Hyatt name on journal box lids— 
meaning that a car is equipped 

with Hyatt Roller Bearings! 

Standard equipment for years on 
thousands of passenger train cars and 
nearly 70% of all diesel road 
locomotives, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes now make possible 
streamliner speeds for freight. 
Hyatt-equipped cars will start easier 
and roll more smoothly, with less 
jolting of merchandise. And they will 
keep pace with the fastest diesels 
—without the problem of hot box 
delays (caused by overheating of 
old-fashioned, friction type bearings). 
Watch for modern freight— powered 
by diesels and rolling on Hyatts! 
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WHERE ARE 944 MISSING GI’S? 


Slave Laborers in Communist Hands 








Hundreds of Americans still are being forci- 
bly held in Communist prison camps, the real 
forgotten men of the Korean war. 

Evidence, now piling up, shows this: 

Americans positively identified as being in 
Communist hands, but unreported and not re- 
turned, total 944—most of them GI's. 


Some are known to have marched in a 
“victory” parade in Manchuria. Others are 
reported in Siberia, a few near Moscow. 

Most vanished from North Korean camps 
during the closing weeks of shooting war. 

What's being done about it? Very little so 
far. Tendency by officials is to soft-pedal. 
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PANMUNJOM, Korea 


Behind the Yalu River, the evidence 
now indicates, are hundreds of American 
soldiers and airmen, known to be alive in 
Communist hands but unreported—left 
as pawns of the Communist Chinese. 

These Americans were positively 
identified as being in North Korean prison 
7 camps before the shooting ended. Most 
disappeared from those camps during the 
tense weeks just before’ the truce. Some 
were taken away at night, ostensibly for 
questioning. They never returned. Others 
were members of work parties sent from 
one camp to another. Work parties “lost” 
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one or two members each, before they 
returned to their base camps. That at- 
trition was virtually unnoticed during the 
high excitement of impending repa- 
triation. 

Altogether, there are 944 Americans 
now identified as being alive in North 
Korean camps, but not returned or re- 
ported. These are in addition to the 22 
Americans who elected to stay behind. 
They are Americans who urgently 
wanted to come home, prisoners known 
to others who have since been repa- 
triated, or whose names or pictures have 
been definitely identified in Communist 
propaganda releases. Most of them are 
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almost certain to be still alive, spirited 
away across the Yalu by Communist 
guards. 

The United States did not win the 
war in Korea. As a result, it cannot de- 
mand and expect to receive any reliable 
accounting for those still missing. Ameri- 
cans can only protest. 

But so far there has been no protest, 
except for an Army communiqué last 
September. There is a seeming reluc- 
tance by American officials to press the 
case of the GI’s who are still missing. 
Emphasis, instead, is on finding a way to 
make a deal with the Communist Chi- 
nese on terms of peace. There is even 


944 Americans, identified as being in Communist 
hands, still have not been returned or accounted for— 


22 marines & sailors 
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pressure to speed a United Nations mem- 
bership for Communist China. Any em- 
phasis on the missing Americans, appar- 
ently, could complicate those proceed- 
ings. 

Military men, unable now tp exert 
pressure on the Communists under terms 
of the truce, refer to the missing as a dip- 
lomatic problem. State Department dip- 
lomats, in turn, say the problem of miss- 
ing Americans is not yet under their 
jurisdiction, and won't be until a political 
conference with the Communists either 
begins or is definitely abandoned. So 
they are doing nothing. 

Meanwhile, new reports 
missing continue to flow in. 

There is substantial evidence now, for 
example, that a number of American 
prisoners were marched through the 
streets of Mukden, deep inside Man- 
churia, in a “victory” parade. As far as is 
known here, none of those men has re- 
turned. No repatriated prisoner has said 
he participated in that parade. 

Officials here know for certain that 
some Americans were sent to Manchuria. 
Capt. Lawrence V. Bach, a 29-year-old 
fighter pilot from Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
spent four days in Manchuria, where he 
was questioned by the Chinese, North 
Koreans and the Russians. He was fol- 
lowed by Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 
who spent some time in the Communist 
sanctuary in Manchuria. Both of these 
Americans were repatriated. Others who 
were sent there were not. 

Most of the evidence, however, comes 
from reports, now evaluated, of Ameri- 
can prisoners repatriated during Opera- 
tion “Big Switch” here at Panmunjom. 
in route to the United States, former 
prisoners were questioned intensively 
about men who had died or disappeared 
either during the lengthy forced marches 
northward or while they were in 
camps. 

During the long sea voyage, when the 
repatriates, in the comparative comfort 
of hospital ships and transports, could re- 
lax and tell coherent stories of what 
they saw, trained intelligence men 
checked and rechecked each report. 

A pattern finally emerged, out of this 
long and intensive probing, that showed 
not only systematic atrocities and deaths 
but slavery as well. 

The Chinese Communists did not 
merely want Americans to work in salt 
beds of Shantung or the uranium mines 
of Sinkiang. They primarily wanted— 
and got—Americans who could handle 
the sensitive and complex instruments of 
modern war such as radar, airborne and 
ground, and infrared instruments for 
night combat. They were particularby 
interested in airmen with technical train- 
ing, and in artillervmen who knew the 
secrets of intricate fuses. 
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EVIDENCE THAT BOOMERANGED: 
Red propaganda releases like these 
contained names and pictures of U. S. 
prisoners who haven‘t come back 
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Communists offered General Dean 
command of a division or corps if he 
would fight for them. They could do 
nothing when he refused. But the lower- 
ranking technicians were not listed as 
prisoners, as General Dean was known 
to be. The Chinese were under no com- 
pulsion to explain what happened to 
these men. Communist records on prison- 
ers of war were slipshod. When U.S. 
asked the whereabouts of specific Ameri- 
cans known to have been alive in Com- 
munist camps, the Chinese merely re- 
plied that they had no records to show 
these men were ever prisoners. 

Reports of returned prisoners are that 
many U.S. enlisted technicians dis- 
appeared from Communist camps in the 
final weeks of the war. The fact that they 
vanished indicates that the Communists 
could not persuade them to co-operate 
willingly. The Chinese could not afford 
to turn these technicians over to the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion and hope that they would refuse 
repatriation. Instead, those Americans 
became nonexistent as far as the Com- 
munist prisoner-of-war records were con- 
cerned. 

Not all of the missing were specialists, 


ce 





however. Of the 944 Americans iden, 
fied in Communist camps and not py, 
turned, 610 were ground-force troops wii, 
a wide variety of backgrounds. Air For 
fliers numbered 312; 19 served as \, 
rines and 3 as Navy men. Some Wer 
captured as far back as 1950, others J 
recently as this year. Most of those froy 
the Army and Marine Corps were @, 
listed men, representing all major grou 
force units. 

Just where they are now is less q,. 
tain. There are reports from retumiy: 
Japanese prisoners, _ repatriated thi 
month from Russia, that some Americas 
have been seen in a prison not far froy 
Moscow. War prisoners of many Wey. 
ern nationalities are reported to |, 
working in a huge underground projg: 
in Siberia. Prison compounds jn \{y. 
churia are closed to neutral inspectin, 
So are Communist research and develop. 








ment centers in that part of the worl 
Some of the 944 may be dead, victins 
of the torture techniques for “persy: 
sion” widely reported by repatriate 
prisoners, 

But U.S. intelligence officers belie 
that most of those missing Americans a 
probably somewhere in Manchuria. (ij: 
nese authorities carefully supervise ij 
travel between Manchuria and the wt 
of China. Their bases along the Yay 
River, at Port Arthur, Changchun, Mul: 
den and Harbin are closely guarded aud 
restricted for all but the military. Thee 
are enough Russians in these areas (0 
make several hundred Americans it- 
conspicuous. 

Elsewhere in China, Americans woul 
be noticed and the grapevine would pas 
the news on quickly. But Manchuria isi 
closed military area and the Americas 
could live there, guarded, for years, wit 
no opportunity for escape. 

Behind the disappearance of tle 
Americans are reasons that can be it 
ferred, too. The need for technicias 
in expanding Communist forces accoutli 
for most of the missing specialists, 
U.S. military officials see it. There 5 
conjecture that many of the others, Ie 
sisting Communist persuasion method 
will be used for an experiment in log 
term “brain washing,” to see how Ame 
cans react. And there are big opportut 
ties for Communists, in withholdint 
some Americans, to enhance their bi 
gaining position or to obtain ransom, 8 
was done with American fliers fore 
down in Hungary. 

What U.S. will do about Commun 
withholding of American prisoners. 
direct violation of the truce agree 
in Korea, is the big question now. Fan 
lies of theemissing men are beginning" 
wonder if 944 more Americans must 
added to the price of going into a wal 
without winning it. 
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It takes a delicate touch and years of experience to master 
the art of formulating and processing certain types of 
steels ... like those used in fine cutlery, clock springs and 
TV magnets. These and hundreds of other specialty steels 
must be tailored to fit their ultimate use. For example, the 
cold rolled alloy steels needed for cutting such everyday 
items as bread, meat, paper, shoe leather and fabrics have 
to possess special qualities not found in ordinary steels. 

For 53 years Crucible has been the first name in 





specialty steels. Crucible metallurgists and application 
engineers have pioneered the development of new types 
and shapes to meet the specific needs of the user. And 
Crucible mill men are skilled in the art of melting and 
forming steels of rare quality. If you need a special type 
of steel, call Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of | Fine steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. » SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. » SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN « NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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What are to be the top issues 
in 1954 election campaigns? 

Here is an expert answer— 
given by members of the House 
and Senate in response to a 
survey by U.S. News & World 
Report. 

Issue No. 1: Republicans pick 
Communism. Democrats take the 
farm problem. 

Questions close to home and 
pocketbook are dominant—taxes, 
business, farm, labor. 


If you ask Senators and Congress- 
men, regardless of party, what are the 
big political issues today, more of 
them will mention the plight of the 
farmer than any other matter. High 
taxes comes in second place. And 
Communism is No. 3. 

But, if you ask Republican Senators 
and Congressmen what they expect to 
be the big campaign issues of 1954, you 


Top Issues Across the Country __ . 


Issues ranked on the basis of a survey of members of the House and Senate, — 
conducted by U.S. News & World Report. 5 Co 
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1. Farm Problem 
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1. Taxes 
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CONGRESS SIZES UP ‘54 ISSUES 


Both Sides See Communism in the Campaign 


will get more mentions of Communism 
than of any other issue. Among Republi- 
cans, high taxes fall into second place, 
and the farm problem drops back into 
third position. Most of the Democrats 
view the farm problem as a big issue. 
They drop Communism into fifth place, 
but expect it in the campaign. 

You'll see from this that President 
Eisenhower probably is not to realize his 
hope that Communism will be dropped 
as an issue in the 1954 campaign. 

To find out how members of Congress 
size up the political issues that concern 
the nation today, U.S. News & World 
Report sent wires to all 531 members— 
96 Senators and 435 House members. 
Senators and Representatives have been 
at home for almost five months. Quite a 
few of them have made extensive tours 
of their States and districts. They have 
been answering questions and have 
heard what the people are saying. 

The replies to the telegrams are pre- 
sented on page 33. Upward of 200 mem- 
bers of the two houses responded. Of 
these, about 100 replied in time for their 
opinions to be printed; the others sup- 
plied information, much of which was 
too late to be quoted. About 100 mem- 





1. Farm Problem 


2. Communism 


3. Taxes and Aid 


3. Taxes 


and Aid 
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Conditions Conditions 


2. Foreign Policy 


4. Communism 








bers receiving the query made no reply 
of any kind. More than 225 could not 
be reached immediately by their offices, 
They are out of the country in varioys 
parts of the world, or are on vacation, 
speaking or business trips at home, 

A good cross-section of congressional 
thinking at this time is given in the 






















answers. They provide an insight into ; 
the views of about 35 per cent of th | | 
members of the two houses, based upon g 
fresh contact with their constituents ip 
every section, and almost every State, | 

They boil down to the fact that 89 | 
per cent of the Republicans expect 
Communism to be an important cam. ; 
paign issue. Almost an equal number- — ° 
80 per cent—think taxes will be em. ; 
phasized. Only 65 per cent, 2 of each 3, b 
regard the farm problem as an issue of fr 
topmost importance. 

Almost 3 of each 4 Democrats put the f 
farmer’s plight among their top issues. z 
Fifty-seven per cent of them put foreign : 
policy and foreign aid on their list. Mor ff. 
than half of them think taxes will be an ke 
issue of importance. Almost half of them “i 
view changes in the Taft-Hartley Acta J ,, 
important. About 2 of each 5 Democrats FF ,,, 
view Communism as an important issue. its 
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There is fairly common agreement be- 
tween the parties as to what the issues 
will be. But there is a great difference 
in emphasis. 

Regional variations show up in the 
replies. In the Far West and the East, 
taxes are dominant. Here the complaints 
are loudest. In the Midwest and the 
South, the farm problem gets widest 
mention. These are the big crop-produc- 
ing areas of the country. Communism 
holds the No. 2 spot in the East and the 
Midwest. It falls to fourth position in 
the minds of Far Western members and 
Southerners. 

A strong undertone to the messages 
indicates that—unless conditions are 
changed sharply before the campaign 
gets into full swing—the fight for votes is 
to be made upon domestic rather thar: 
foreign-policy issues. 

A clear signal is given in the messages 
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that foreign-aid proposals are to have 
rough sledding in the approaching session 
of Congress. From every quarter of the 
country, important members of Congress 
found people demanding that foreign aid 
be reduced. This demand comes not only 
from the Middle West, which used to be 
called the home of isolation, but also 
from the South, the Far West and the 
East. 

Thus, in listing foreign policy as an 
issue that will rank high among the 
debating points of the campaign, a great 
many members are thinking of the extent 
to which the United States is to co-op- 
erate with other nations, how much help 
it shall give its allies, and similar matters. 
Oddly enough, the continuing debate 
over Communism is regarded by some 
members as serving to keep Americans 
aware of foreign affairs. Otherwise, they 
might tend to forget about such things, 
members say. 

In spite of the fact that a majority of 
Congressmen listed Communism as an is- 
sue, only a handful listed it as the No. 1 
question. And twice as many members 
put the farm problem at the top of their 
list as did taxes. 


Business conditions and the problems 


of readjusting the economy to a more 
stable peace, if it comes, caught the ears 
and eyes of many members. A few said 
their districts already have been struck 
by shutdowns. Several reported a decline 
in farm purchasing power. 

One Democrat reported there was 
much dissatisfaction in his district as a 
result of layoffs in the mines and a re- 

ion of work in industries. He said 
the people are blaming the Administra- 
tion for this. 
ae Democrats reported that an im- 
t issue will be the failure of the 
Administration to balance the budget and 
taxes, as had been promised. 
Republicans emphasized that they are 
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of members of the House and 
Senate by U.S. News & World 
Report. Issues ranked in 
importance by the number 
who mentioned each. 


FARM PROBLEM Listed by 72% of Congressmen 





TAXES Listed by 68% of Congressmen 





COMMUNISM Listed by 63% of Congressmen 





FOREIGN POLICY AND AID Listed by 60% of Congressmen 





LABOR LAWS Listed by 39% of Congressman 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS Listed by 35% of Congressmen 





GOVERNMENT SPENDING Listed by 32% of Congressmen 





PUBLIC POWER Listed by 27% of Congressmen 








The Issues as Ranked by 
Republicans and Democrats 


THE REPUBLICAN VIEW THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW 


(1) 


COMMUNISM |82%1(H)  FaRM.propiem | 78%] 





(2) 


>) FOREIGN POLICY 
(2) 


TAXES 80% AND AID 57% 





FARM PROBLEM | 65% | (<8) TAXES 55% 





FOREIGN POLICY 


pale 63%] (1) iasoRiaws | 49%% 





GOVERNMENT =| 39% (<>) COMMUNISM 40% 
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LABOR LAWS (G) — conpitions 39% 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS | ; (7) — puBlic PowER | 31% 
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THE ISSUES’ 


aware of this. They list taxes as an im- 
portant item on the agenda for the next 
session of Congress. 

All across the country, regardless of 
party, tax cutting is shaping up as an 
important issue. And Democrats are pol- 
ishing up the reminder that the only 
income tax cut now coming up is one 
that the Democratic Congress wrote into 
the law before the Republicans took over. 

Among those who mentioned business 
problems as an important issue, quite a 
few defined this as prosperity or the 
lack of it. Widely scattered areas, from 
Pennsylvania to the Pacific Coast, men- 
tioned unemployment as an issue. Quite 
a few members expressed fear of the 
changes that might be made in the 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON 
Democrats eyed the farms 


—Canfield in the Ne 


‘PLENTY OF PUSH NEEDED‘ 


What's on the minds of the folks back home? 


Social Security Act. These were mostly 
Democrats. Republicans argued for the 
changes. 

The cost of living was mentioned in 
all sections as a potential issue. Congress- 
men in Florida, New York, Washington, 
Michigan and West Virginia put it first 
on their list. Most of these were Demo- 
crats, but a few were Republicans. One 
Connecticut Republican put it on his 
list of issues and then hastily withdrew 
the item. 

Several members said frankly that 
local issues would dictate the choice in 
their districts. One member said the 
issue in his district would be whether or 
not a dam would be built,on “Tuttle 
Creek.” He is the Democrat in Kansas’s 
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SENATOR JOSEPH McCARTHY 
Republicans eyed the Communists 








—Don Hesse in the St. ua 
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delegation to Congress, and was elected 
on that issue in a Republican State jn 
1952 when the tide was running toward 
the Republicans in every other quarter. 

Most of the members who declined to 
permit the use of their names came w 
with the same information, and the same 
appraisal of the situation, as did those 
who let their names be used. One o 
them said he did not like his past record 
with the “crystal ball.” But most of then 
were reluctant to try to pick the issues 
before the next session of Congress has 
dealt with them. 

Many members think the next sessiou 
of Congress will fix the issues. But all of 
them are quite sure what the people at 
home are talking about now. 
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in Their Own Words: 


















President Eisenhower, in a statement to 
" newsmen on December 2, said this: 
“, . . Fear of Communists actively un- 
‘ dermining our Government will not 
7 | be an issue in the 1954 elections.” 
This raised many questions. Will the Com- 
munist issue, as the President hopes, die out 
\ before election time? What, exactly, will be 
. EAST 
| Connecticut 
ctel B Senator Prescott Bush (Rep.): Performance on promises 
. of tax reductions and prevention of inflation should be out- 
Wall | standing issue . . . Closely tied to this will be national defense, 
arte. because ability to cut taxes is dependent largely on success 
edt in eliminating waste and extravagance from military budgets 
€ UW Band re-examining strategy to make certain we get the best 
i possible defense for the least money . 
ne ot f Maryland 
- Senator John M. Butler (Rep.): Issues . . . will finally de- 
them pend on program adopted by the Administration and Con- 
sus B gress in the coming session. However, it now appears the 
has following will be paramount . . . taxes, Communism, farm 
problems, Taft-Hartley, the Bricker amendment . . . foreign 


ESSi0! 
-all of 
yple at 


aid . . . Further reduction of Government waste must be 
eflected to permit reduction in taxes consistent with effort to 
balance the budget. It is vitally necessary to continue a vig- 
orous fight to excise the Communist cancer. We must develop 
and sell a realistic, forward-looking farm program. Taft-Hart- 
ly revisions should protect the freedom of individual workers. 

Senator J. Glenn Beall (Rep.): . . . campaign will be based 
mrecord of the Republican Party in maintaining peace with 
national security, and prosperity without socialistic controls. 
Other issues will be sectional. Maryland farmers are pleased 
with the Benson program. Businessmen are primarily con- 
cemed with taxes and continued purchasing power by the 
consumers. Foreign affairs, including foreign aid, relations 
with friendly allies who do business with Communists, the 
possibility of an adverse settlement in Korea, fear that we 
may be losing the cold war, and the desire for assurance that 

rsives cannot infiltrate the Government, all of these are 
of concern and interest to everyone. The Republican record 
m these things will be important. 

Representative DeWitt $. Hyde (Rep.): . . . Issues upper- 
most in the minds of people are taxes and farm problems. I 
believe Communism will still be a campaign factor on the 
basis of the treatment accorded Communists by the New 


Deal Administration as compared to that of the present Ad- 
ministration. 


Massachusetts 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.): The problems in peo- 
ples minds . . . impress me as . . . peace in Korea; the elimi- 
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WHAT CONGRESSMEN SAY 
ABOUT THE ISSUES 


the big issues in 1954? What is on the 
voters’ minds? 

To get the view of the group best qualified 
to know the answers, U.S. News & World 
Report sent telegrams to the 531 members 
of the Senate and House asking them fo list 
what they thought would be the major 
issues for 1954, in order of importance. 

Here are pertinent portions of the replies. 


nation of Communistic penetration of our Government, our 
life and our educational system; lower taxes with no federal 
sales tax; less Government spending; no letting down our de- 
fenses . . . ; changes in the Taft-Hartley Act to make it more 
equitable; and continuity of employment with adequate 
Social Security . . . The first three problems are stated rough- 
ly in the order of the number of people who talk with me 
about them. 

Representative John W. McCormack (Democratic Whip): 
.. . Issues . . . are centered around the accomplishments of 
the present Administration as compared with the Democratic 
leadership of the past 20 years. The issues will be broken 
promises, confused leadership, Government by postponement 
through commissions. In some sections of the country, the 
farm situation will be prominent, and, in others, conservation 
and public power. In still others, Taft-Hartley will be a big 
issue. The world situation will be the proper subject of dis- 
cussion. So will the high cost of living and the economic 
situation . . . It is apparent in electing President Eisenhower 
in 1952 the people did not want to turn away from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Representative Laurence Curtis (Rep.): Believe issues 
will be . . . Administration . . . steps to achieve solvency and 
security of the country, to conduct foreign affairs wisely . . 
remove subversives from influence in Government . . . elimi- 
nate corruption in Government . . deal fairly with both 
farmers and consumers . . . enact fair revisions of Taft-Hartley 

. eliminate waste . . . work toward the end of deficit 
financing . . . and earliest possible tax reduction . . . to main- 
tain and improve Social Security and other social-justice 
measures without turning back the clock 

Representative Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (Dem.): . . . Broken 
promises, the power of big business in Washington and Taft- 
Hartley . . . have been supplanted by Senator McCarthy and 
Communism . . . as issues . . . in Greater Boston .. . 

Senator Robert W. Upton (Rep.): The issues today seem 
to be taxes, Communism, foreign aid and Taft-Hartley . . . 
But these latter two may lose some importance through 
action at the coming session of Congress. 


New Jersey 

Representative Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (Dem.): . . . Cam- 
paign issues will be world peace, high cost of living, taxes, 
Social Security, housing, and revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Representative James C. Auchincloss (Rep.): . . Tax 
reduction is easily the most important issue but other press- 
33 
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ing ones are foreign aid, efficiency in Government, including 
farm problems, and Communism. 


New York 

Representative Louis B. Heller (Dem.): I represent an 
urban district consisting primarily of wage earners and peo- 
ple of low income. My constituents are vitally interested in 
the struggle against Communism by the free world, reduc 
tion of taxes and revision of the Taft-Hartley labor law 
There is a good deal of uneasiness concerning the economi: 
situation . .. They are also very much disturbed by what ha 
come to be known as “McCarthyism” which they see as a 
trend toward totalitarianism. 

Representative Jacob K. Javits (Rep.): . . . Believe the 
major problems are world peace, including foreign aid, 
regional security organizations like NATO, effective control 
of atomic and similar weapons, strengthened United Nations 
and an honorable peace in Korea and Indochina. Also, the 
high cost of living, a farm price policy fair to consumers, 
civil-liberties issues as raised by McCarthy-type investiga- 
tions, civil rights including federal laws against segregation 
and to allow equal opportunity in employment, housing, 
education, transportation and similar matters . . . I find over- 
whelming support for President Eisenhower's statement that 
the enactment by Congress of a progressive dynamic program 
advancing the welfare of the people of our country is what 
the people want; and that the people want subversives and 
Communists exposed but do not consider this issue to stand 
in the place of all the others. 

Representative Ralph W. Gwinn (Rep.): The first big 
issue is Communism. Next, is McCarthy. And next is our 
own variety of Communism—that is, the taking by po- 
litical force of private property to redistribute to many 
scrambling groups. Each group will be urged to vote 
for its own particular benetits because the others are 
getting theirs. 

Representative W. Sterling Cole (Rep.): Coming issues 
are domestic, business and farm problems and the high cost 
of Government; Communism, not “McCarthyism.” 


Pennsylvania 

Senator Edward Martin (Rep.): . . . The issues . . . are, in 
the order of expressed importance: economy in Government, 
a balanced budget and lower taxes; the cold war against 
Communism abroad and at home; Taft-Hartley . . . regard- 
less of what is done . . . Fair Dealers and union leaders will 
attempt to use it for partisan political purposes; . . . the extent 
and amount of aid abroad. 


—, 





Senator James H. Duff (Rep.): . . . The issues of 1954 wij 
be based principally upon: means for adequate national de 
fense against atomic warfare; reciprocal-trade issue, wit 
particular reference to developing further trade with oy 
friends instead of throwing them into the arms of Russia by 
failure to have a market with us; farm surpluses and pric 
supports; Communism; necessity of action to prevent a dam. 
aging recession; taxes; Taft-Hartley. 

Representative Hugh Scott (Rep.): Issues . . . in order of 
importance, are: maintenance of strong national defense an{ 
improvement of our diplomatic position relative to Russia 
tax relief and tax revision; administration of the farm program; 
cleaning subversives out of Government by use of security 
measures and Department of Justice procedures; revision 
of the labor-management laws; foreign aid and the degree 
to which economic aid has been reduced or supplanted by 
military aid; . . . public power. I predict that Eisenhower yjj 
assert more and more vigorous leadership; perhaps the bigges 
issue will be the degree to which the Eisenhower Congres 
has enacted the Eisenhower program. 

Representative Herman P. Eberharter (Dem.): . . . In the 
order of their importance, the issues are: unemployment, the 
farm program, taxes, public power, reciprocal trade, foreign 
aid, Taft-Hartley and Communism. 

Representative Richard M. Simpson (Rep.): . . . Princip: 
issues appear to be: clean out and keep Communists out of 
Government; the end of the Korean war; a firm foreign policy 
designed to provide permanent peace; increased nationd 
security at less cost; withdrawal of wasteful and unne. 
essary foreign aid; preservation of a strong economy a 
home; a farm program assuring permanent agriculturdl 
prosperity; tax reduction justified on the basis of economy 
and the elimination of waste; additional cuts in budgetary 
spending. 

Representative Walter M. Mumma (Rep.): In Cent! 
Pennsylvania, people feel the change promised is overdue, 
particularly in policy-making personnel and fiscal policy, in- 
cluding inequities in the tax structure and _ reductions 
promised. They are interested in Social Security, Gover- 
ment salaries, pensions and in reduction of unnecessary 
governmental activities . . They want a try at fait 
and equitable administration of the Taft-Hartley law with 
a minimum of amendment at this time. They want Con- 
munism definitely driven out of Government, with prope 
consideration given . . . to the Fifth Amendment . . . They 
have a deep interest in McCarthy’s continuing battle with 
the red herring. 



































(Continued on page 87) 











Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, who set off the issue 
of “McCarthyism,” is convinced that 
the farm problem is the big issue for 
1954. In response to a query from 
U. S. News & World Report, he said: 


“I’ve been over the country and 
talked to people quite a bit about is- 
sues in recent months. 

“First, the people want farm prices 
restored—not merely the small de- 
cline since Truman left office. That 


Senator McCarthy Puts Farm Issue First 


will not be enough. Farm prices must 
be put back where they were when 
those prices started to toboggan two 
years ago. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has experts studying how to 
do this. Doubtless they will come up 
with a program. But they must an- 
nounce a target and do it soon. Delay 
will cost us the election. 

“Second, as well as the constructive 
things like restoring farm prices, we 
must show just what the opposition 
stands for. That means the Communist 





issue. The country must be educated 
to what the Truman Administration's 
handling of Communists in Govern- 
ment has cost, and what it will con- 
tinue to cost, in lives and dollars. 
“So, if you give the people good farm 
prices, and show how the opposition 
played with Communists, there will be 
no question of a victory equal to of 
greater than 1952. But the Communist 
issue will not win the election if farm 
prices are low. It is just as simple 4 


that.” 
adil 
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Whats Your Vine! 


IF IT BELONGS IN INSTITUTIONS... ) 





@ Construction Materials or Mechanical 
Equipment? 


© Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Plumbing or 
Heating? 


@ Electrical Equipment or Lighting Fixtures? 
@ Maintenance Supplies or Laundry Machines? 
@ Furniture or Furnishings? 


© Food Products or Food Service Equipment? 


@ Grounds Maintenance Machines? 


@ Related Institutional Products? 








It Belongs In... 


It may seem like a far cry from 
elevators and escalators to coffee and 
coffee brewers .. . or from 5 ton air 
conditioners and window air condi- 
tioners to soap and soap dispensers 
... or from heavy duty laundry ma- 
chines and washing compounds to 
beds and bedding. Yet these repre- 
sent only a small sampling of the 
broad range of products required to 
maintain the nation’s institutions on 
the highest standards of efficiency, 
sanitation, safety and comfort. They 
represent only a small sampling of 
the thousands of products institu- 
tions buy in volume every day. 

No matter what type of product you 
may manufacture, process or sell, if 
it serves a mass-housing or mass- 
feeding function of any kind or if it is 
used solely for administrative pur- 
poses, it has a definite place in insti- 


tutional operations. It follows that, if 





















HOTELS, MOTELS, HOSPITALS 
SANITARIUMS, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS, 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTIONS, TRANSPORTATION LINES, 
YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Mow te Serve Success 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


your product belongs in institutions, 
it belongs in INSTITUTIONS Mag- 


azine. For, when your advertising 


of all of the major factors who influ- 
ence purchasing and specifying in this 
tremendous mass market... the men 
appears regularly in the pages of and: imenin this field who are ina 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine it is 


brought constantly to the attention 


position to buy or specify your prod- 


uct in volume. 


Get the Facts About the Institutions Market 
For complete information write to INSTITUTIONS Publications or... 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Loaded with these 
brand-hew features 


you need ond MVEW ENGINE POWER . NEW COMFORTMASTE 


AND ECONOMY CAB 


wont i Bigger, brawnier ‘“‘Thriftmaster 235” New one-piece curved windshigmmere’s 
yg engine. Rugged, durable ‘Load- gives increased visibility. Nev 
master 235” engine. Mighty, all- strument panel is easier to read# 
new “Jobmaster 261” engine.* All to reach. New Ride Control ¥ 
give you new operating economy! offers extra driver comfort. 


*Optional at extra cost, Ride Control Seat is standard on C.0.E. models, available wl 





every truck user ! 
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UHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Most powerful, finest performing, best-looking 
advance-design trucks ever built ! 





From the producer of America’s most popular There’s new power under the hoods... 
trucks comes this great new advance in motor new comfort in the cabs... new, bigger load 
transport—completely new Chevrolet space in the bodies—plus new automatic truck 
Advance-Design trucks for 1954! transmission*... new chassis ruggedness... 
You'll find they’re packed with big new new Advance-Design styling. 
advantages... loaded with brand-new features See them on display now at your Chevrolet 
that mean faster, more efficient service and dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
lower operating costs on your job. Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Most trustworthy 
trucks on any job! 
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ATIAT OG 


ul 


AUTOMATIC ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRANSMISSION MEW STYLING. 


me Arg oe er Pp can New psn Pgs gr is more 
ay without shifting! Truck massive and sturdy in appearance. 24 

ta-Matic transmission is offered New parking lights are positioned ADVANCE DESIGN 

| SMP Only on %4- and 3%-ton trucks, to indicate the full width of the truck. 

ton 1-ton models, too! Pickup and stake bodies are roomier. TRUCKS 








mdels as extra equipment, Rear corner windows in standard cab, optional at extra cost. 
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Cutbacks and changes are 
coming in the armed forces. 

Man power is being trimmed 
10 per cent, and that’s only a 
starter. Defense spending will 
drop 20 per cent by 1956, if 
present plans go through. 

Army, Navy, Marines take the 
cuts. Air Force is going on up. 
It's a big change from seven 
years ago, when there wasn’t 
even a separate Air Force. 


The big squeeze is about to start for 
U.S. military services. Men, money 
and munitions orders, all are involved 
in “operation economy’ —the second of 
its kind since World War II. 

After World War II, the armed services 
were chopped down from an 80-billion- 
dollar annual spending rate to one of 10 
billion dollars, within three vears’ time. 
Now, after the Korean war, the cuts are 
going to be 1 ach less drastic, but reduc- 
tions already in sight call for a cutback 
from a 44-billion-dollar rate to’ one of 
around 35 billion, in the space of three 
years. 

As a starter, 400,000 men are to be 
lopped off the 3.5-million-man military 


PLANES GET THE BIG JOB 


Era of ‘Balanced Forces’ on the Way Oy 





force in the 18 months to end June 30, 
1955. In the vear after that. on the basis 
of present thinking, another 300,000 men 
probably will be taken from military 
service. 

All cutback plans are based on the 
assumption, of course, that no new “hot 
war” breaks out. 

The Army is to bear the brunt of cuts 
that lie ahead. The Navy will take its 
*cuts too, but they will be less severe. The 
Air Force, on the other hand, will remain 
stable or even rise a little in man power 
and in money for operations. 

Plane purchases, however, will be re- 
duced as spares pile up and_ attrition 
losses decline to peacetime levels. 

As the economy squeeze starts again, 
many basic decisions are being made 
that will drastically alter the U.S. de- 
fense setup. 

The Air Force, which seven years ago 
did not even exist as a separate institu- 
tion, is being accepted as the nation’s 
first line of defense, the dominant service 
in times of peace. The Navy had this role 
in the past. 

Land defense is being keyed to small 
but well-equipped mobile forces—rather 
than a huge standing Army. And a big 
Marine establishment, by all past stand- 
ards, will continue to be maintained. 

New weapons will be stressed as never 
before in a period of peace. During the 
first economy round, for example, the 








army is cutting all other types of spend. 
ing, but is raising slightly the outlays fy 












¢ 
research and development. f 
The new defense line-up visualized B a 
for the future is indicated by the char § ¢ 
on these pages. As the chart shows, th § it 
Pentagon has definitely decided to trip 
military man power to about 3.1 milli J f 
by June 30, 1955. 0 
At that time, assuming no change jy &F it 
the international — situation, — anothe 
squeeze probably will be applied to the Bh 
Army to bring the total active armed & w 
forces down to around 2.8 million by & e 
mid-1956. En 
The Army, under these plans, faces, & W 
gradual reduction to 1 million men, abou &f th 





33 per cent below present strength, 
Defense planners hope that Congres 
will agree to hold the Army at or nea &f W: 
that level indefinitely. With 1 million § 1 
men, the Army will be almost twice a § 
big as it was when the Korean war broke th 
out, and more than four times the size of § It 
the 1940 force. sp 
In firepower, it will be immeasurably 
stronger than any previous America fo 
Army, as atomic and perhaps hydrogen § ™ 
devices become standard equipment. m¢ 
Marines, in the new scheme of thing, ff 27 
will play a larger role than in pat Bit 
periods of peace. Plans call for loping 
20 per cent off the present Marine Com, 
to bring the Marines down to 207,00) 
men. But, at that strength, the Corps wil 
















The New Look 
In Defense: 


Army and Navy DOWN 
Air Force UP 
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be almost three times as large as in 1950, 


and around seven times as big as in 
1940. 7 

The Navy is to take a 15 per cent cut 
from present strength and then level off 
for the “long haul” at around 670,000, 
almost twice its pre-Korea size and four 
times as big as it was in 1940. A big, 
modern Navy is considered essential, to 
counter the rising threat from missile- 
fring submarines and to protect bases 
and sea supply lines for raw materials, in- 
cluding uranium, that the U.S. needs in 
increasing quantities. 

Air Force man power is to rise a bit 
from its present level of 942,000, to 970,- 
000 or more. Actual combat power will 
increase to a much greater degree. 

With 942,000 men, the Ai: Force now 
has 107 wings. The aim is to have 127 
wings by 1956—a 19 per cent jump in 
combat potential—with only 3 per cent 
more men. The Air Ferce, at this time, 
will only say that it is trying to meet 
that goal. It is making no public promises. 

That outlines the shake-up of the 
amed forces that is now getting under 
way. The decision to trim man power by 
10 per cent—and to make the Army, Navy 
and Marines absorb all the cut—shows 
the basic shift in favor of the Air Force. 
It is to get main priority, and main re- 
sponsibility, in future defense. 

When the separate Air Force was 
formed, in 1947, it had-19 per cent of the 
man power and less than a third of the 
money allocated to defense. It now has 
27 per cent of the man power. By 1956, 
it will have 34 per cent of the men and, 
probably, a good bit more than one third 
of the available money. 

Defense spending is to go down sub- 
stantially as the military establishment 


moves toward its new “permanent” struc- 
ture. But spending will level off, eventual- 
ly, on a plateau that seems high by any 
past peacetime measure—unless Congress 
cuts future budgets more than expected. 
Since World War II, Congress has 
tended to restore budget cuts, rather 
than increase them, when the size of 
the defense budget has been a critical 
issue. 

The coming drop in spending will be 
quite a bump for business despite all 
efforts to make the letdown a gradual 
one. Last fiscal year, the armed forces 
were spending at the rate of about 44 
billion dollars a year. Now, they are 
down to a rate of about 42 billion. 

In the year starting July 1, 1954, the 
military will be cut to a rate of about 38 
billions. In the following year, starting 
July 1, 1955, the services will be cut to 
around 35 billions, on the basis of 
present thinking. That will be 20 per 
cent below last year’s rate. 

The Army will take the biggest cut in 
spending. It has piled up a huge inven- 
tory. A slash in Army spending is under 
way already. 

After 1956, however, spending in all 
the services probably is to level off at a 
fairly steady clip. 

The armed forces after 1956 will have 
2.8 million men to clothe, feed and equip. 
They spent about 12 billions in the fiscal 
year 1950, with a force of 1.5 million 
men, or an average of about $8,000 a 
man. 

On the same basis, they would spend 
22.5 billions a year after 1956, assuming 
the defense force stays around 2.8 mil- 
lion. But actual spending per man seems 
almost certain to be above the 1950 level 
in the future. 


In 1950, the armed forces were on 
“austerity” budgets. Relatively few new 
weapons were being bought. Pay scales 
were 6 per cent lower than now. 

In 1956, the Air Force will just be get- 
ting delivery in substantial numbers of 
the B-52s, the heavy jet bomber that is 
to replace B-36. Two B-52s cost as much 
as U.S. paid for Alaska—7.2 million dollars. 

The Navy will be seeking money for 
new atomic-powered ships. The Army is 
just starting to explore the field of atom: 
artillery. All services have big guided- 
missile programs scheduled for the late 
1950s. Spending for a continental anti- 
aircraft defense system will still be going 
on. Pressure already is strong for a new 
round of pay raises for servicemen. 

“Operation economy” in the armed 
forces, thus, is to have important, but not 
disastrous, effects on business. 

Its effect on the draft of youths is less 
sure at this point. With fewer men re- 
quired, draft calls will not have to in- 
crease next spring as once expected. But 
a slowdown in calls may have small con- 
sequence to most individuals of draft 
age. It may simply mean that calls will 
come a few months later. Man-power 
needs will remain large, in relation to 
supply, and a broad easing of draft rules 
is not in sight. 

On the other hand, there will be less 
pressure than before for a tightening of 
such programs as the college-deferment 
plan. 

The “big squeeze” on the military es- 
tablishment is just starting. Congress still 
has to approve the planners’ decisions. 
Some changes in goals are probable. But 
the general trend will be downward, in 
man power and spending, barring new 
war. 
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is one of our correspondent banks, Be. 
cause his needs were beyond their capa. 
he O corn cities, they offered to bring him to us, 
Pp iP You see, this lowa bank knew that just 
at the turn of the century the Commercial 
Department of The First National Bank 
that near of Chicago had been organized on a basis 
/ / Mf that makes its operation stable in bad 
times as well as good. The secret is jn. 
- dustrial specialization —a planned under. 0 
sto ed O mM standing of industry that makes possible P 
) PP p pp long-range thinking. Here’s how it works, 
We have ten Divisions in our Com. 
mercial Department. The officers of eact i 
(A TRUE STORY) Division = assigned, not to pecan . 
territories, but to small groups of basic 
—D YoU KNOW where your popcorn industries. Each Division handles financing b 
comes from? Very likely from lowa— only within its group. Thus their opera. g 
because Iowa is our largest popcorn tions become highly specialized through P 
growing state. And the largest producer intimate, firsthand knowledge in a specific - 
in the world of the finished popcorn prod- field. 
uct is also in Iowa. When this popcorn producer was ve 

Yet there was a time, not too long ago, brought to our Division A, he found men in 
when this great popcorn producer nearly il who knew his field thoroughly, who could 
went out of business—against his will! ii j make a quick analysis. Equally important, 

This was during the °30’s, and you need it in they had the authority to commit the | 
to know something about the popcorn 1h i Bank on their decision, as they always the 
business to know how that could happen. ——adili Wi have. He was given & line of credit to thi 
You see, popcorn, the kind that’s “guar- endl i take care of his loans so he would not be Pe 
anteed to pop” is the product of long a forced to liquidate his inventory. on 
development. The cross breeding of hy- a That was in 1935. His net worth, sales, j 
brids that produces a kernel that will have a and plant holdings have grown steadily all 
and hold the right moisture content has — year after year to many times their size on 
taken years of careful work. Seed is fur- 4 at that time. Today he is the largest pro- d 
nished to farmers and contracts let for ae pie ducer of popcorn in the world and he sells ing 
their crop ahead of the planting season. his products in every state of the Union Neg 
Then, when the harvest is in, the popcorn as well as in foreign markets. ke 
ears are stored in gigantic cribs and there “It was surprising to us back in those pro\ 
these ears are air-cured naturally over a bad days to find a bank whose thinking T 
period of months. All along the line this seemed unaffected by the general business ago. 
is a slow operation that requires a good atmosphere,” says. this "producer, to spur 
deal of bank credit. find a bank whose eyes were firmly in 

Back in the ’30’s, when money grew the future and who had faith that normal 
tight, this popcorn producer faced trouble. markets would return. The First National 







Bank of Chicago is our kind of bank. We 
would not think of making a business 
move without getting from them the ad- 
vice they have always so generously 
provided.” 

Can you use the kind of help we are 
talking about here? A phone call, a wire, 
a letter will bring us together. Whatever 
your business or wherever you are lo 
cated, we'll be glad to acquaint you with 
the Division that serves your field. 


He nearly became a casualty of the de- 
pression -thinking that afflicted so many 
sources of financing. Loans that were 
carrying his operation were suddenly 
being called. And he was being urged to 
liquidate his inventory to pay them. This, 
of course, would have meant starting 
again from scratch a business that had 
been painstakingly built from 1914. 














He went to his local bank to see if, by 
chance, they could help him. This bank 












The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Industry since 1863 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Negroes Winning School Fight 


Sure to Gain, Whatever Court Decides 


Negroes are winning out all 
over the South as the battle over 
school segregation grows hotter. 

No matter who loses the pend- 
ing Supreme Court case, better 
Negro schools are going up, new 
bond issues are being floated, 
great efforts are being made to 
improve Negro education. 

Here’s an on-the-ground sur- 
vey that shows what is happen- 
ing. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Down here in this battleground of 
the war over school segregation, one 
thing is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent: No matter who loses, the Ne- 
groes will win. 

You can see the signs of Negro victory 


suits now nearing decision in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The suits seek to outlaw the South’s 
traditional system of separate public 
schools for Negro and white students. 
The suing Negroes contend that segre- 
gation violates the 14th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution. The U.S. 
Government, through its Justice Depart- 
ment, backs their claim. 

“No State,” says the 14th Amendment, 
“shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

Arguments were completed in early 
December, and the Justices may hand 
down their decision within a few months. 

Their ruling can have momentous con- 
sequences. It will affect 10.5 million 
Negroes in 17 States and the District of 





been generally applied to schools by 
States. 

Now Negroes are directly attacking 
this “separate but equal” doctrine in 
schools. They claim that no segregation 
provides real equality, that even equality 
is not enough, that segregation itself vio- 
lates the Constitution. 

If the Court so holds, then the Negroes 
win their long fight to go to the same 
schools with whites. Other racial barriers 
may also tumble. 

Even if it upholds segregation, how- 
ever, the Court has made plain by a 
series of rulings that it will at least insist 
that the “equality” provided in Negro 
schools must be real—and come soon. 

This rule already has been applied in 
several cases involving graduate or pro- 
fessional schools. The Court has ordered 
Negroes admitted to State professional 
schools for whites unless equal educa- 
tional opportunities are available. In one 
Texas case it held that segregation itself 
created inequality for a law student who 


| all over the Southland—and no place Columbia where school segregation is would practice before white courts. 
S more than here in South Carolina. enforced. It will reach others in three The new suits seek to apply this com- 
r New and better Negro schools are go- States where it is permitted. plete-equality rule to all public schools, 
§ ing up. Big new bond issues to finance This is the first direct Supreme Court clear down to the first grade. 
n Negro school expansion are being voted. test of public-school segregation, al- That’s the big reason why South Caro- 

A sincere effort is being made to im- though there have been several indirect lina and other Southern States have be- 
e prove Negro education. rulings. In 1896, the Supreme Court come so active in improving Negroes’ 
g This trend began more than a decade _ ruled that separate public transportation educational lot in these last few years. 
$8 ago. But the thing that did the most to facilities for Negroes were legal as long That’s why the Negroes are sure winners. 
to spur the advance was a recent series of as they were equal, and this doctrine has (Continued on page 42) 
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‘SEPARATE BUT EQUAL’? 
... Negro schools are being improved 


—Black Star 








































Sometimes, investors do. 


Oh, they get off to a beautiful 
start all right. They decide on their 
objective, study all the facts, plot 
the most sensible course they can. 


But then something happens. 

Time passes. Proper decisions 
take work and they wind up just 
drifting along—hoping for the best. 


And that’s too bad. 


Because any investor can get all 
the help he wants in the intelligent 

_ handling of his investment program. 
Here at Merrill Lynch, for in- 
stance, our Research Department 
will be happy to review your entire 
portfolio whenever you ask . . . tell 
you just which stocks it thinks you 
should buy, sell, or hold—and why. 


There’s no charge for this service 
whether you’re a customer or not— 
ever do business with us or don’t. 


Just tell us about your over-all 
situation, outline your objectives 
and holdings, then address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


Invest —for the better things in life’ 
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Even if they lose their big goal of elimi- 
nating segregation, they still win better 
schools. 

South Carolina is a striking demon- 
stration of how much the Negroes al- 
ready have gained. Until recently, at 
least, this stronghold of Southern tradi- 
tion ranked low among the States in pro- 
viding education for its Negroes. As late 
as 1950, out of every 1,000 Negroes in 
South Carolina, 105 got no formal edu- 
cation, 408 had only 4 years of schooling 
or less. Only 82 went to high school. 

South Carolina spent $154.62 yearly 
educating a white pupil, only $79.82 on 
a Negro. Although Negroes make up 39 
per cent of the State’s population, the 
value of Negro school properties was 
only 19 per cent of the total school in- 
vestment. 

When the State’s segregated system 
was attacked in a federal court.in 1950, 
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Schools are being consolidated. The 
nearly 1,700 small, poor school districts 
of 1949 have been reduced to 103, big. 
ger and stronger. 

South Carolinians admit that it took 
the threat of mingling the races to inject 
real vigor into educational betterment, 
“We are:‘forced to do now what we 
should have been doing during the last 50 
years,” said Governor James F. Byrnes, 

Whatever the motive, the job is being 
done. 

Other Southern States also began 
to move. 

Virginia started a four-year program 
totaling about 274 million dollars for 
school improvements. Negro schools get 
at least 75.6 million of this. 

Mississippi has launched a 100-million- 
dollar program to equalize Negro and 
white schools at the rate of 49 million 
dollars a year. In presenting the program, 
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CROWD WAITS FOR SUPREME COURT SESSION 
... 17 States and the District of Columbia are affected 


a State Attorney admitted that the Ne- 
gro schools were inferior. There were 
estimates that it would cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars to build them up to 
equality. 

But South Carolina already had begun 
to remedy the situation, and the State 
pleaded with the courts for time to com- 
plete the job. 

Whatever the cost, South Carolina 
leaders did not want their white children 
in the same schoolroom with Negroes. 

The State authorized a 176-million- 
dollar outlay for a program of new school 
buildings to be erected over a 20-year 
period. Of the 45 million dollars’ worth 
of buildings approved so far, about two 
thirds are earmarked for Negroes. A 
State sales tax of 3 per cent was levied 
to pay off the bonds. 


Governor Hugh L. White said, “The 
most we can hope to salvage from a cout 
decision would be a holding that we can 
separately educate the races provided we 
afford each equality of educational op 
portunity. All past decisions have 1 
quired that, and it may well be that ou 
acknowledged failure in the past in this 
regard is the cause of our present emer 
gency .. . Our situation does not admit 
to further delay.” 

Georgia began in 1951 a bond-issuing 
program to build 140 million dollas 
worth of school buildings. North Carolin 
voted 50 million in 1949 to supplemer! 
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local school construction funds, is 00 ao 
sidering another 50 million. ie 
Negroes claim all this is still m aa 


enough. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Above: the Belvedere four-door sedan. There are three new 1954 
Plymouth lines of cars—the BELVEDERE, the Savoy, and the PLaza. 


Leauti~ul! livice as much fun to drive! Liven more value / 


NEW ‘54 PLYMOUTH 





In the longer 1954 Plymouth you'll find sparkling new Plymouth alone offers in the low-price field: for ex- 
“Color-Tuned” Styling, accented with a new range of ample, the sure, precise braking you get from two 
glowing, gem-like colors. And, to outstanding per- hydraulic brake cylinders in both front wheels (where 
formance, this Hy-Style new Plymouth adds even greater competitive cars have only one), and the low hood 
motoring pleasure! With the comfort of the famous silhouette that lets you see more of the road ahead. 
Truly Balanced ride, you now can enjoy the ease and You'll discover new comfort, too, in Plymouth’s new 
safety of full-time Power STEERING, and the conven- Dual Flex “spring on spring” seat construction. 
ience of Hy-DriveE No-Suirt Drivinc ! Your Plymouth dealer will be glad to arrange a 
Your first few moments behind the wheel will thrilling demonstration of the new 1954 Plymouth for 
“The acquaint you with many of the value features that you. Why not call or visit him today? 
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Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 
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Hy-Drive lets you drive without shifting, Plymouth’s new Power Steering is full-time — These superbly fashioned Belvedere in- 
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yet with complete control for all driving “on duty” every mile you drive. It makes park- teriors are “Color-Tuned” with rich new 
ill not situations. And Hy-Drive always gives you ing almost effortless; takes the work out of upholstery fabrics and a new material 
quick, quiet, smooth acceleration! steering to give you steady, safe control. with the feel and pliability of leather. 
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For Those who Make an Art of Giving 





KENTUCKY TAVERN 7 Wy 
Gil Ducane a SA 


a\ — 
You're looking at an exclusive... > ~ 
only the New Kentucky Tavern 3 | 
Gift Decanter is packed in a 
sparkling, clear view case with a 
festive bow of real ribbon. . . and 
this complete package is priced the 


same as our regular fifth (4/5 qt.). 





entuckys Finest 
Bourbon in Americas 
Smartest Decanter 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON + BOTTLED IN BOND - 100 PROOF «s %5 QUART 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY e¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“If the present slow rate of improve- 
ment continues, it will require a period 
of 280 years for the level of education of 
nonwhites to equal that of whites,” says 
the summer, 1953, edition of The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, published by 
Howard University’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. 

An Associated Press survey in 1950 
indicated that at least 1 billion dollars 
would be needed to bring the South’s 
Negro public-school systems up to par. 
These figures indicate a disparity that 
the States may not be able to overcome 
in time to satisfy the Supreme Court. 

If segregation is outlawed by the 
Court, what happens then? 

There have been all kinds of defiant 
statements and dire predictions. Gover- 
nors of four States—South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Georgia—have 


threatened to abandon the State public- 
school systems if necessary to avoid joint 
Negro-white education. 

Georgia’s Governor Herman Talmadge 
wamed of “strife and bloodshed” if race 
mixing is forced on the South. 

The principle of separate schools is 
deeply rooted in the South. It stems from 
the days of Negro slavery, the hatreds of 
the Reconstruction period after the Civil 
War. The Southern attitude is typically 
expressed in South Carolina’s Constitu- 
tion, which declares: “Separate schools 
shall be provided for children of the 
White and colored races, and no child of 
either race shall ever be permitted to 
attend a school provided for children of 
the other race.” 

‘ In 1951, Governor Byrnes _ said: 

Should the Supreme Court decide this 
fase against our position, we will face a 
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serious problem. Of only one thing can 
we be certain. South Carolina will not, 
now or for some years to come, mix white 
and colored children in our schools. 

“If the Court changes what is now the 
law of the land, we will, if it is possible, 
live within the law, preserve the public- 
school system, and at the same time 
maintain segregation. If that is not pos- 
sible, we will abandon the public-school 
system. To do that would be choosing 
the lesser of two great evils.” 

An amendment to South Carolina’s 
Constitution has already been approved 
by the voters. It requires only legislative 
ratification to repeal the requirement of 
free public schools. 

Such threats are widely discounted, 
however. In the first place, any workable 
system of private schools would be diffi- 
cult to set up—and probably very expen- 
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A STATE PARK FOR NEGROES 
... all kinds of barriers are under attack 


sive. Too much money is invested in 
public-school properties to be lightly 
abandoned. Moreover, Negroes could be 
expected to attack any such shift as a 
mere subterfuge to evade the Court 
order. 

Even here in South Carolina, talk of 
abandoning public schools is diminishing. 

Southern leaders confidently expect 
that the Court, even if it rules out segre- 
gation, will allow the States consider- 
able time to convert and integrate their 
schools. The change-over, they hope, can 
be made gradually, if it must be made. 

Local customs and pressure—both 
political and economic—may prove the 
chief forces in discouraging race min- 
gling. Some white officials are hopeful 
that most Negroes, by preference or out 
of reluctance to risk racial collisions, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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would keep their children in Neg, 
schools. School districts might be gem. 
mandered to keep whites and Negroes jy 
different districts. 

South Carolina’s 8,000 Negro teacher 
might exert some influence. State officis 
already have asserted that they wou 
lose their jobs if schools were integrated 
The threat is that white school truste ff 
would not employ Negroes in mixe 
schools. 

Such measures could limit the mi, 
gling of races in schoolrooms, confine j 
chiefly to areas where the Negro Pop. 
lation is small and the demand for segte. 
gation less insistent. 

But these devices would merely slo 
down the struggle for social change, ny 
end it. Aggressive Negro leaders say the 
will be content with nothing less tha 
complete elimination of separate schook, 
The rising political power of the Negroes 


; om ” ne Black Sur 
‘SIM CROW: WAITING ROOM 
It dates back to ‘‘Reconstruction” 


suggests that they might yet win thi 
fight. 

Meantime, they are making progres- 
not only in education but in other fli 
as well. 

Residential segregation is diminishing 
especially in the North. Negroes ont 
lived in “black ghettos.” Now, pat 
from the pressure of growing numbes 
they are moving more and more it 
previously all-white districts. The 5 
preme Court gave this migration a shot 
when it ruled in 1948 that courts coul 
not enforce real estate covenants * 
stricting areas to whites. 

There were major riots in Chicago # 
1951 because of Negro families movi 
into white neighborhoods. Notwithstat 
ing such incidents, the movement gi# 
in momentum yearly. 
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Job segregation is disappearing in the 
North, decreasing in the South. Since 
1940, the proportion of Negroes in indus- 
trial work above the common-laborer 
level has risen 60 per cent, in clerical 
and sales jobs 67 per cent, in professional 
work 5 per cent. 

There are 1.2 million Negroes in labor 
unions that used to bar them. They hold 
national offices in 23 unions. Since 1945, 
laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment have been passed by 11 States and 
92 cities with 60 million population. 
The number of Negro farm owners has 
gone up, the number of farm workers 
has gone down. Negro home owner- 
ship has risen 81 per cent since 1940; 
today one Negro family out of three 
owns its home. 

Negro income has expanded faster 
than white. The typical Negro family 
now has 3% times its 1940 income. 


GOVERNOR JAMES BYRNES 
The job is being done... 


“Jim Crow” sections have been elimi- 
nated by Supreme Court order on inter- 
state trains, although they still survive 
on some local transport systems. 

As Negroes move into white neighbor- 
hoods, they batter down other racial bar- 
ers. This, too, has produced violence. 
A Negro newsboy in Pittsburgh was 
blinded in one eye when attacked after 
swimming in a public pool over the ob- 
jections of white boys. Negroes have 
died after being refused admission to 
white hospitals. 

Negroes are barred from many hotels 
and restaurants, forced to sit high in the 
alconies in many movie houses. 

Jim Crowism” still lives. But it is 
dying slowly. Not only in the Supreme 
Court but throughout the nation, the 
Negro is winning. 
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e=With WILLIAM WHITE 


President, New York Central System 


PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 
















EDITOR’S NOTE: What do top railroad men 
think about the downturn in business conditions? 
Can railroads afford to give big wage increases at 
this time? Will there be a strike over wage de- 
mands? What is the railroads’ attitude toward 
Government regulation? Truck competition? And 
subsidies? 

To get answers to questions such as these, U.S. 
News & World Report invited William White, 
head of one of the big Eastern railroads, to its 
conference room for an interview. The questions 
and Mr. White’s answers follow. 











WILLIAM WHITE has devoted his entire career to 
working on railroads. He went from high school 
at the age of 16 to the Erie Railroad and a job as 
a clerk. He became successively stenographer, of- 
fice manager, trainmaster, superintendent, vice 
president and district manager before he left the 
Erie in 1938 to take a position as general manager 
of the Virginian Railway. 

In 1941, Mr. White was named president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and, in 1952, 
he moved over to the New York Central as presi- 
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Q What has been happening on the railroads, Mr. 
White? We hear that carloadings have dropped off. 
Is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the nature of the decline? 

A Of course, when making comparisons, one should 
consider all the facts. Last year at this time we had 
a little inflation in business brought about by the 
steel strike. The strike was in June and July and, 
when it ended, there was an awful lot of ore that 
had to be moved in a short time by water and rail 
and by all rail. Also the United Mine Workers 
had a so-called “memorial holiday” in October, 1952, 
and as soon as that was over coal was quite heavy 
for a while. But, aside from that, there is quite a 
drop-off. 

Q Aren’t your loadings also running below ’51? 

A Oh, yes. Business is off. 

Q Manufactured goods are running below a year 
ago, aren't they? 

A Yes. 

Q Is it very much below ’51? 

A It’s about 5, 5%% per cent below ’51 and about 
9 per cent off from ’52. 

Q Have you had these fluctuations before? 

A Of course, you always have those fluctuations 
when they are brought about by unusual conditions 
like strikes. But, definitely, business is off a bit. 

Q What types of business do you think are off? 

A All types. 

Q How about the military business? 

A That is off. The heavy stuff is off. There is more 
concentration now on aircraft and so on, not so much 
on the heavy guns and tanks. 

Q Is the downtrend growing month to month? 
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A I can’t answer that just at this moment, becauy ; 
it has taken a very. considerable drop since about th: : 
20th of October. Up to that time, carloadings were o! 

3, 31%, 4 per cent— 

Q As compared with—? le 

A I’m comparing them to 1952. Carloadings hav pi 
dropped down about 9 per cent from 1952. A good 
many businesses are living on inventories. Take, for ge 
instance, the scrap business. For two months thersff ~ 
been no scrap business. W 

Q They are using up what they have on hand? fax 

A That’s right. ex 

Q How about crop movements? Is there any tend- 
ency of farmers’ holding back their crops, storinj yo 
them instead of moving them to market? we 

A I don’t know. Grain isn’t moving—not export all 
It has been moving off the farms and out of the coun 4). 
try elevators and into storage, even to the emerge} |, 
fleet parked up in the Hudson River. That’s all bef 4. 
loaded with grain, you know. anc 

Q That’s pushing itself into the market? o 

A No, it’s going back into storage but having" ( 
move. That’s the one commodity that’s been hold i, ; 
up a bit, but grain products are down. ord 

Q What about passenger travel, is that off? A 

A Yes, but it isn’t dropping. 

Q Off compared to what year, ’52 or ’51? 

A Well, along about 1949 the decline seemed ® Q 
level itself out and held until about the summe"™ «,., 
’52. The summer of ’52 we began to see some more dh op; 
cline in the passenger business, and that continued Uj, ,, 
til a few months ago. Now it seems to have level A 
itself off again a little bit. We attribute this last“f g 
cline almost entirely to the air-coach business. and 

Q In what way? A 
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Competition From Planes, Trucks, Autos ... Carloadings 


Off 9 Per Cent From 1952... Labor’s Squeeze on Profits 


A The air coach has grown so tremendously. A lot 
of long-haul business is going to the air coach. 

Q Do you know whether people are traveling as 
much? Is that the reason? 

A We just don’t know that. 

Q The railroads used to be able to tell, but now 
with private autos and-aircraft you can’t tell— 

A We know they are using their private auto- 
mobiles. We know they’re using airplanes. We know 
how the air coach has grown. 

Q What about bus travel? 

A That competition is not as serious. There is some 
on shorter distances, but the proportions there aren’t 
so great. Last year, in 1952, the air lines, for the first 
time, handled more passenger miles than rail Pull- 
man. Our coach busisiess is holding up very well— 
improving a little bit, in fact. But there’s a little 
shorter haul on it. 

Q But your Pullman business is off? 

A Yes. 

Q This trend you speak of, this decline and then 
leveling off, has that been the case with all rail- 
roads? 

A Yes, that’s what I’m talking about—trailroads 
generally. 

Q Railroads seem to be ordering fewer new cars. 
What's the reason for that? Is it connected with the 
fact that your five-year tax amortization is going to 
expire next year? 

A No, I don’t think so. Even if it were to expire, 
you see, if we get the orders in now and get certificates, 
we would still be able to write it off in five years. But 
all railroads bought an awful lot of passenger cars in 
the postwar period and some just a little before the 
war, and we’re pretty much loaded up with equipment 
debt. The passenger business is a sensitive business 
and the trend has been somewhat downward, so we 
are going to take it a little easy. 

Q Even if the tax amortization were extended, then, 
it probably wouldn’t have much effect on the car 
ordering next year, say? 

AI don’t think so, not passenger cars. 


Air Coach vs. Puliman 
Q You say your rail Pullman is off, your coach is 
standing up, and yet the air-coach business is your 
chief competitor. Do you think the air-coach business 
is being patronized by people who used Pullman? 
A Yes, who would otherwise use Pullman. 
Q This air coach requires an overnight journey, 


_ they stay up all night in these air coaches? 
Yes, 
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Q Otherwise they would have to spend two or three 
days on the journey— 

A Yes, but they are using it for short haul, too. 
That poses a serious problem for the air industry, you 
know. The air-coach long haul is all right for them, 
but, when they get into the short-haul air coach, the 
fare is too low and they don’t like it so well. 


MEETING COMPETITION— 


Q What can the railroads do to meet that competi- 
tion? 

A We can’t do anything to meet the speed of air 
travel. 

Q What can you do on rates? 

A On rates we can’t do very much. They are now 
lower than 20 years ago—but we might do a little. 

Q Isn’t your passenger business profitable? 

A No. According to the formula by which we re- 
port our passenger operations, the railroads have a 
deficit of around 640 millions. 

Q On what? 

A On passenger operations. That’s all passenger 
services—passenger, dining, mail, express, baggage. 
But that doesn’t mean that if the railroads went out of 
the passenger business entirely, they would save that 
much money. 

Q But even so there are some direct expenses you 
would save, aren’t there? 

A Oh, yes. We estimate that we would save about 
half of that. That’s the rule of thumb we use pretty 
generally throughout the railroad industry. 

Q If you can’t do much on time and can’t do much 
on rates to compete with the air travel, what can you 
do in other ways? 

A We have to try always to make our service more 
comfortable, and we have to try to find a passenger- 
carrying car that won’t cost so much: Also, we have to 
get rid of local, branch-line and other trains that lose 
money and for which there is no hope. We might doa 
little bit with our coach rates, perhaps. We’re experi- 
menting with it now on our railroad. The New York 
Central and B & O are experimenting with a low-rate 
round-trip ticket between Detroit and Cincinnati and 
intermediate points. We’re both doing it because we 
compete in there. 

Q What do you hope to prove by it? 

A It hasn’t been going long enough to make any 
actual determination as to whether it is profitable or 
otherwise. What we’re doing it for is simply to find 
out whether a decrease in the coach rate will create 
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enough additional volume so that we’ll have more 
gross income when we get through. 

Q Of course, there isn’t much competition between 
your coach and the air coach in there— 

A No. What we are doing there is trying to find out 
whether we can increase our volume sufficiently at a 
reduced rate so that we come out with more money in 
the end and get those people out of their own auto- 
mobiles. That’s our big competitor. 

Q Isn’t that your biggest competitor of all? 

A Oh, yes, by far. 


Trend Back to Rails? 

Q With the congestion of automobile traffic on the 
roads growing and highways not as safe as they are 
reported to be, do you see, with the increase in popu- 
lation, a trend back to the railroad? 

A No, I can’t say that. People haven’t necessarily 
left the railroads, but there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in population since the 1920s and we just 
haven’t—in the total travel potential—we just haven’t 
kept our place because of the competition that’s come 
in. We had a virtual monopoly in those days. 

The biggest competitor of all is the private auto- 
mobile. That’s the mode of travel at which we have to 
direct our competitive pricing and try to get people 
out of their own automobiles back to the railroad. 
However, it might surprise you to know that our pas- 
senger-miles today are quite a bit higher than they 
were in the early 1920s, although we thought then we 
were doing a fine passenger business. 

Q You are saying that, unlike 1920, you no longer 
have 100 per cent of the long-distance travel? 

A That’s right. 

Q You’ve tried various innovations to attract a 
greater share of passenger travel to the railroads, 
streamlined cars, through cars, and so on. Which of 
them seems to pay off the most? 

A When you say “pay off,” you pose a difficult 
question. What pays off best is the better, newer coach. 
The Pullman, with the individual rooms and the indi- 
vidual air-conditioning and heat control, provides a 
much-improved comfort on a passenger train. But the 
sad fact is that if our traffic in a Pullman car is full 
load, constantly, we still can’t make that thing pay. 
Cost of the car and its maintenance is just too great 
to make it pay. 

Q What can you do about it? 

A What we have to find is a car that can be more 
cheaply built without sacrificing safety and without 
sacrificing comfort. We’re busy at that thing, and 
there are some developments coming along. 

One of the car builders has built what they call a 
“siesta coach” that will handle about 40 people. 
They deliberately call it a coach. The people who 
used it would be charged the coach rate rather than 
the Pullman rate for rail travel and then a cer- 
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tain sum for overnight sleeping privileges. That thing 
could sleep about 40 people. That’s a good number 
compared with the 20-22 we get in a Pullman 
roomette: today. And the way they do is that one 
person lying down sleeps with his head, or prob- 
ably all of his torso, above the legs of the person 
next to him. 

Q Are they individual rooms? 

A Yes. You would be a coach passenger traveling 
overnight, sitting in a coach seat during the day and 
flopping the seat down at night and lying down. In | 
that we see some possibility in long-haul coach busi- 
ness. 

Q Are you losing business travel or personal travel? 

A I think it’s both. There’s no denying the fact we 
lose a lot of business travel when you consider that 
private companies today own about seven times more 
planes than are operated by the domestic air-line car- 
riers! 

Q Are the railroads making any general investiga. 
tion of this subject of the future of the passenger 
service? 

A That is going on constantly. 

Q Individual railroads doing it? 

A Yes. 


Cutting Off Losing Trains : 

Q Have they come up with any conclusions on 
whether passenger business is on the way out? 

A Oh, we know it isn’t on the way out. We knowit 
is still going to be a mass carrier. We realize fully there 
is no use trying to compete with the family automo- 
bile for the short distances, and that all the short-run, 
losing trains must come off despite the opposition of 
towns because of local pride or of labor who are going 
to lose jobs—and that’s where the most serious oppo- 
sition usually arises in hearings before State commis- 
sions. Therefore, the State commissions are very fe- 
luctant to authorize them in many cases. But they are 
realizing more and more that those losing trains have 
got to come off. 

Q You are not free to determine that yourself? 

A We determine it ourselves, but if there is much 
complaint, then we are restrained by the State com 
mission until they have a hearing. In 8 out of 10 cases 
that is what happens—it finally goes to a hearing. But 
the State commissions are doing much better than 
they used to do. 

Q How much trackage have you cut off? Isn't there 
less trackage in the United States than there used 
to be? 

A Yes. I think there’s been about a 10 per cent 
duction in road mileage—I mean railroad mileage 
That doesn’t mean tracks, but miles of lines. 

Q That is compared with what? 

A Compared with the 1920 period. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Helping to build 
this Chemical Age 


ht batt of the Blaw-Khox Job" 
for Industry 


The chemical industry has made great strides 
in recent years— and Blaw-Knox has marched 
right along with it. The long experience of 
Blaw-Knox in virtually any phase of food and 
industrial chemistry, its unique manufacturing 
facilities, its great team of engineers... all 

_ combine to make Blaw-Knox of great help to 
those who plan to build, rebuild, modernize 
or equip their plants. Blaw-Knox can undertake 
any job from blueprint to turn-key operation, 
or any size job from small to large, or any 
part of the job: engineering, designing, 
construction, procuring. 


Blaw-Knox products and services listed at 
the right also give a lift to production, 
performance and profits in such industries 
as: Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals, 

Radio and TV, Gas and Petroleum, Plastics, 
Pulp and Paper, Construction, and Public 
Utilities. Write for descriptive literature on 
any Blaw-Knox product or service. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Concrete Road Paving Machinery 

Clamshell Buckets - 

Contractors Equipment 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Flooring 

Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 

Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 

Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn. 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 
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Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
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Corrosion Resistance 
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Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 
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Fire Protection 
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THE EARNINGS OUTLOOK— 


Q Considering all this loss in the passenger busi- 
ness, what is the condition of the railroads as far as 
profits are concerned? Was ’52 a profitable year? 

A It depends upon what you mean by profit. The 
net income this year will probably be one of the high 
years. 

Q This is ’53? 

A Yes. 

Q After taxes? 

A Yes. The rate of return will still be well under 5 
per cent, 444 per cent, probably about 4.35 as it looks 
today. 

Q What should it be to attract capital? What per 
cent should you return? 

A Well, the regulated utilities, such as gas, electric- 
ity, telephone can attract equity capital, and they do 
it with a return of 6 per cent and over. 

Q Have the railroads ever in the last 25 years 
reached 6 per cent? 

A 1942. 

Q A war year— 

A Yes. 

Q What was the result? 

A The Interstate Commerce Commission immedi- 
ately reduced freight rates. 

Q So they don’t recognize the need of capital in 
railroads? 

A I wouldn’t say that. I’m sure the Commission 
does. But we think the Commission’s sights are set 
too low. We had an increase in freight rates in the 
spring of 1942 as a result of wage increases that hap- 
pened in 1941, and when the 1942 figures came out 
and showed that the railroads as a whole had earned 
slightly in excess of 6 per cent for the first time in a 
great many years, the Commission took away from 
us the increase that was granted. We had it about one 
year. 

We think the Commission made a mistake. We hope 
they recognize it as a mistake. We were not expecting 
to. make exorbitant profits out of a war period. We 
were subject to the excess-profits tax, so that any indi- 
vidual railroads that got high up would be subject to 
the excess-profits tax. The industry as a whole was do- 
ing heavy business and at least shouldn’t have been 
prevented from making a 6 per cent or little higher 
return. 

Q Have you made any since? 

A No. 

Q What's been the highest you’ve made since? 

A 1943 was 53% per cent but, postwar, this year will 
be the highest—about 4.35 per cent. 

Q How low have you gone? 

A Around 234 per cent—the year 1946. 

Q And in the ’30s you were below that— 

A Oh, yes. 


... ‘Trucks are serious competition’ 


Q Will all the railroads make money this year? 
A Do you mean: Will there be any in red figures? 
Q Yes. 

_A I dan’t think there will be any in red figures, and 
I am referring to the approximately 55 railroads that 
have a gross revenue of over 25 million. There are 
about 132 Class 1 railroads. That’s revenue of over a 
million. Well, you can recognize that many of those 
are short lines. 

Q What is your approximate figure of the net in- 
come that those 55 railroads will make? 

A I don’t know, but for all Class 1 railroads it will 
be about 850 millions. 

Q Hasn't that increase in earnings been slipping 
away in a good many of the roads in their latest 
months’ reports? 

A Yes, it’s showing some decreases now. Naturally, 
Carloadings dropped from last year. In the East, 
especially, the figures for last year are somewhat 
inflated because of the flush that resulted from the 
earlier steel strike and the coal shutdown. 


FREIGHT: KEY TO PROFITS— 


Q Once you've said that you don’t make any in. 
come from carrying passengers, then this profit comes 
from carrying freight? 

A Oh, yes, entirely so. 

Q How is your competition on the freight side? Is 
that getting worse or better for you? 

A The competition is getting keener all the time be- 
cause of the trucks. Air freight is hardly a factor yet. 
How much that might grow we don’t know. Trucks 
are serious competition. They have been throughout 
the whole postwar period. 

Q Do you favor putting truck trailers on the back 
of your flatcars, piggyback? 

A Well, it seems there is a great demand in some 
quarters that the piggyback operation should start 
and the railroads would have a good thing. But one 
important thing that we haven’t yet been able to de- 
termine about that is whether truckers in sufficient 
number are willing and able to have their trailers 
transported on flatcars on rails at a price that will 
offer a measure of profit to the railroads. That's a No. 
1 question that has to be answered, but that’s the one 
that everybody seems to ignore. 

Q Has anybody started to determine the answer’ 

A Yes, we’re trying to determine the answer—some 
of us. People—I don’t know who they are—keep talk- 
ing about the pressure for this piggyback operation. A 
lot of the financial writers think it is the answer to4 
lot of problems of the railroads. Newspaper writers 
and editors also seem to think, in many instances, that 
that’s the answer to the problem. So far as we are con 
cerned, we would like to get traffic on the highways 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Favored, for 


By those. famous. firwut. 


TBunoughs 


Comstmatic 
Accounting Machines. 


One of the greatest virtues of the famous Burroughs 
Sensimatics is their extreme flexibility and versa- 
tility. Thanks to the exclusive sensing panel feature, 
virtually any accounting job or combination of jobs 
can be handled on a single machine. Even beginners 
can quickly do expert work. That’s why so many of 
America’s —and the world’s —most able businesses 
favor Sensimatics to save them time and money. 
Get the full story from your Burroughs branch 
office, listed in the yellow pages of the telephone 
book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
































The Ralston Purina 
Company recently 
placed an order for 4 
Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines in addition 
to the 16 machines it 
already has _ because 
“Sensimatics speed up 
the entire operation, 
save money, and our 
operators like them.” 



















































Based on very favorable 
results obtained in post- 
ing extensive inventory 
control records at sev- 
eral branch offices, 
Stokely-Van Camp, a 
leader in the canning 
industry, has installed 
Sensimatics in the 
home office to handle 
large volume accounts 
receivable operations. 


















































Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine has 
simplified accounting 
details and reduced 
costs by automatically 
computing, posting and 
writing monthly merit 
checks for Fram Corpo- 
ration, world’s largest 
filter manufacturer. 










































































P. Ballantine & Sons, 
brewers of fine ale and 
beer, standardized their 
home office and branch 
accounts receivable 
records on Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines because of 
“great savings in time 
and in form cost.” 
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Trick by Y eee ALCOA Aluminas can take it! 


Walking through searing flames—such was the test of 
innocence or guilt in the cruel “trial by fire.” Practiced in 
Western Europe during the early Middle Ages, the trials 
were decided by a judge, based upon the theory that only 
the innocent would survive without severe injuries. 

When it comes to surviving industry’s “trial by fire,” 
there’s nothing quite like ALCoA Aluminas—they can 
take it! In process after process—where the fire is 
the hottest—you’ll find refractories made with ALCOA 
Aluminas are the strongest . . . withstand the heat and 
last the longest! 

These commercially pure, highly inert aluminum oxides 
offer unmatched characteristics to makers of high- 
temperature ceramics. Super-duty refractories for fur- 
naces and glass tanks, spark-plug porcelains, special 
cements, heat-exchanger pebbles, laboratory ware, cat- 
alyst-bed supports, and other products still in the experi- 


mental stage—all perform better, longer, when they 
contain ALCOA Aluminas. And performence improves 
as the alumina content increases! 

Let us tell you about the exceptional high-temperature 
performance record of ALCOA Aluminas. Their out- 
standing thermal, physical, chemical and electrical prop- 
erties may have profitable applications in your business. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-m Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alcoa 1 


Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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In Full Text = 


Following is the full text of the communiqué issued by 
leaders of the American, British and French governments at 
the end of their conference in Bermuda: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom and the President of the Council of 
Ministers of the French Republic, accompanied by the for- 
eign ministers of the three countries, met in Bermuda from 
the 4th to the 7th of December, 1953. At their meeting they 
discussed their policies regarding many parts of the world 
where their countries have obligations. On the conclusion of 
the conference, they issued the following statement: 

1. Our meetings symbolized and confirmed the unity of 
purpose of our three countries. We found ourselves in accord 
on our analysis of the problems confronting us and have 
agreed on various measures essential for their solution. Con- 
fident that our united strength is the best guarantee of peace 
and security, we are resolved to maintain our joint efforts to 
perfect it. If the danger of aggression now appears less im- 
minent, we attribute this to the mounting strength of the 
free world and the firmness of its policies. We shall remain 
resolute in maintaining our solidarity and vigilance against 
efforts to divide us. 

With their material and moral resources, we are confident 
that the free peoples can provide both for their security and 
for their well-being. We dedicate ourselves to work together 
toward these ends. 

9. The North Atlantic Treaty is and will remain the foun- 
dation of our common policy. We discussed means of devel- 
oping the defensive capacity of our alliance. Lord Ismay, 
the Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, was present at the conversations on this subject. 

In the continuing development of a united Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, we see the best means of achieving greater 
prosperity, security and stability for its free peoples. We 
reaffirmed that the European Defense Community is needed 
to assure the defensive capacity of the Atlantic community, 
of which it will be an integral part within this framework. 
It will insure intimate and durable co-operation between the 
United Kingdom and U.S. forces and the forces of the 
Ewopean Defense Community on the continent of Europe. 
The French Minister for Foreign Affairs explained the prob- 
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BIG THREE WARN AGGRESSORS 


Guarantees Apply Everywhere, They Say at Bermuda 


lems facing his Government in regard to the European De- 
fense Community. 

We cannot accept as justified or permanent the present 
division of Europe. Our hope is that in due course peaceful 
means will be found to enable the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope again to play their part as free nations in a free Europe. 

3. Our three governments will lose no opportunity for 
easing the tensions that beset the world and for reassuring 
all nations that they have no cause to fear that the strength 
of the West will be invoked in any cause of wrongful vio- 
lence. On the contrary, it is the fundamental principle of 
the United Nations organization, which we serve, that the 
guarantees against aggression shall be universal in their 
application. 

We are confident that if we remain strong, united and 
steadfast it will become possible gradually to solve the stub- 
born problems which have too long been unsettled. In this 
spirit we have examined the latest note from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We approved the text of our replies which should 
lead to an early meeting of the four foreign ministers. Our 
hope is that this meeting will make progress toward the re- 
unification of Germany in freedom and the conclusion of an 
Austrian state treaty and thus toward the solution of other 
major international problems. 

4. We reviewed the situation in the Far East. The immedi- 
ate object of our policy continues to be the convening of the 
political conference provided for in the Korean armistice 
agreement. This will provide the means for reaching a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question and for making prog- 
ress in restoring more normal conditions in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia. In Indochina, we salute the valiant forces of 
France and of the three Associated States of Indochina 
fighting within the French union to protect the independ- 
ence of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. We recognize the 
vital importance of their contribution to the defense of the 
free world. We will continue to work together to restore 
peace and stability in this area. 

5. Our meetings have re-enforced our solidarity, strength- 
ened our resolve and fortified our hopes. Confident in our 
common purposes and united in our views, we shall perse- 
vere on our policies whose sole aim is to foster and assure 
peace. 





fo. MES ce. 


—United Press 
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WHAT A JAPANESE BUSINESSMAN 


FOUND IN RED CHINA 


Here, through the eyes of a Japanese visi- 
tor, is a rare look inside Communist China. 

To most of the free world, China under 
Mao Tse-tung is a land of mystery. Unan- 
swered questions are almost limitless. How 
do the Chinese react to their Communist mas- 
ters? Are they better or worse off? Do they 
hate America? Are they being prepared for 


TOKYO 


Q Mr. Ikeda, where did you travel in 
China? 

A We entered Communist China from 
Hong Kong, stayed overnight at Canton 
and then flew to Hankow. We stopped 
there for refueling and then went on 
to Peiping by air. On our way back 
home we went to Canton once more and 
then returned to Japan. 

Q Did you visit Manchuria, or Shang- 
hai and Tientsin—the industrial areas? 

A We asked the Chinese authorities 
to let us visit Manchuria, but they did 
not reply to our’ request. We planned to 
visit Tientsin and Shanghai, and the Chi- 
nese agreed to show them to us if we 
had sufficient time. But we failed to go 
because we were short of time. 

Q Did the Chinese people you saw 
seem to have enough to eat? 

A Foodstuffs of better quality are 
scarce, but they have enough to eat in 
terms of quantity. 

Q What do you mean better-quality 
food? 

A For example, coffee is too poor to 
drink. It is probably made of soybeans. 
Sugar is also bad. There is plenty of 
bread, but you get a stomach-ache if 
you eat it. The wine also tastes very bad. 

Q But the people on the streets ap- 
pear well fed? 

A Yes, definitely. And we didn’t no- 
tice any beggars on the streets. 

Q Were the Chinese well dressed? 

A The people of Peiping wear the 
simple—Lenin-style—blouses of —work- 
men. We did not see any beautifully 
dressed women. I felt that Peiping was 
completely a city of laborers and young 
men. | did not notice any old people. All 
the people wear simple cotton uniforms. 
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But they are not dirty and torn as they 
were in former days. Now they are either 
new or well repaired. Even the boatmen 
on the river at Canton wore new cotton 
clothes. 

Q Have you ever been in China be- 
fore? 

A Yes. In 1937. 

Q Do the Government officials have 
better clothes than the workers? 

A I cannot tell exactly. Higher offi- 
cials of the Government or public agen- 
cies wore serge uniforms. Members of the 
trade mission report that tailors of Pei- 
ping had been flooded with orders for 
sack suits, but not those of high quality. 


BUSINESSMAN IKEDA 
. . . behind the Bamboo Curtain 











new wars? How do they like their partnership - 
with Soviet Russia? . 

Masanosuke Ikeda, Japanese businessman 
and member of Parliament, just spent a month 
in China, talking trade with the Communists. 
Upon his return to Tokyo, he was interviewed 
by Robert P. Martin, For Eastern Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report. 





Q How do the Chinese amuse then. 


selves? 

A Sports and _ recreational 
are widely encouraged. 

Q Anything else? 

A Radio is not yet a popular medium 
Women are not beautifully dressed, 5 
there are no beauty contests. Music j 
widely encouraged and there are man 
new composers. But, since the revolutio 
is barely over, all the rhythms are sini- 
lar. We did not hear the “Internationa: 
at any time. The “Red Army March” ha 
been made the national anthem. 

Q Did the Chinese appear to be satis- 
fied with their Government? 

A I think that, after years under the 
military cliques, they now heartily sup- 
port the Mao Tse-tung Government. 
They believe that now they will be abi 
to eat as long as they work hard. This is 
the strong point of Red China, I thin 

Q Did you see any signs of harsh Gov- 
ernment controls? 

A No, I did not notice it myself. Av! 
yet, it is a fact that those who were we! 
off before are having a hard time 20% 
Perhaps it is too premature to reach : 
definite conclusion on this issue. Ou 
three years have passed since the revolt 
tion. 

Q What was the attitude of the Chi 
nese toward the Japanese people? _ 

A Frankly, I think the Chinese peop! 
are confident that they will be the No.! 
people in the world. They believe th! 
China has the biggest potential for pt 
duction, the most enormous man-powe 
resources and the largest area iD the 
world. They have a feeling of gt 
superiority to the Japanese. 

Q During your negotiations, did the 
Chinese stress their peace-loving ™ 
ture? 
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A Yes, certainly. Everywhere in China, 
in the schools, on the farms, every- 
where, there was propaganda on their 
desire for peace. On the other hand, we 
saw lots of posters calling for “Resist the 
United States and Help Korea.” 

Q Would you consider the peace cam- 
paign and the war posters compatible? 

A Well, the Chinese push their own 
armament program while they advocate 
peace. They explain that it is only natural 
for an independent nation to have its 
own armaments to protect them against 
an unexpected aggression by foreign 
nations. They do not object to Japan’s 
rearming, but say it must be carried out 
without U.S. aid. 

Q Did you see much of the Chinese 
Communist Army? 

Al saw a great many soldiers in 
Peiping. 

Q What type of weapons did you see 
during the October 1 National Day pa- 
rade in Peiping? 

A Well, MIG’s—Russian-made fighters 
-flew over us. We saw rocket artillery 
and various kinds of modern arms. I 
doubt if they were Chinese-made. 

Q Did you see many Russians in 
Peining? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What were they doing? 

A Well, the Chinese told us openly 
that they were learning everything from 
Russia and that the Russians were kindly 
guiding them in all aspects of national 
life. 

Q Did the Russians have important 
positions? 

A I didn’t notice that. 

Q Do you think Mao Tse-tung will 
try to export his revolution? 

A Aside from the issue of whether 
this is Mao’s intention, if the same revo- 
lutionary tactics Mao adopted in China 
ae brought to Korea and the Southeast- 
Asia nations, where the people have a 
low cultural level and standard of living, 
then it will become a real danger. 

Q Will the Chinese resort to armed 
intervention in Southeast Asia? 

A I don’t think the Chinese will at- 
tack these areas in the beginning. In- 
stead, they will attempt to get the sym- 
pathy of the masses by giving them eco- 
nomic help and warning them they are 
being squeezed by the imperialist na- 
tions, 

Q But if they got popular support, 
then they would attack? 

A I have my own view on this point, 
ind I must decline to disclose it now. 
Anyway, I suppose such an attack is in- 
evitable in the end. 

Q Why? 

_A Simply because the Red revolution 
S aimed at world revolution. 
Q If the Chinese are aiming at world 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Drip, Splash 
or Squeeze-out 
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Use SUNTAC 


Suntac Oils stay put, leave no gummy residue. They 








are ideal for lubricating gears, sprockets, chains, cables, 
couplings, linkages and bearings where throw-off must 
be avoided. Call your nearest Sun office or write SUN 
OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-12. 
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revolution, why do you want the Japanese 
to trade with them and help make them 
stronger? 

A I think this is a problem of volume 
of trade. Even if Japan did not expor 
goods to Red China, the latter can get 
these goods in great quantities from West 
Europe. Of course, it would be another 
question if all of the free nations em. 
bargo exports to Red China. 

Q In China, did you notice any ad. 
verse effects of the Korean war? 

A No. My impression was to the cop. 
trary. Instead of adverse effects, the 
Communist leaders used the Korean war 
to their advantage. They aroused nation. 
alistic sentiments in order to promote 
production. They also used the gem. 
warfare propaganda to kill 44 million 





-Three Lions 


THE ARMY 
. various kinds of modern arms" 


aa 
rats and 1,940,000,000 flies, mosquitoes 
and fleas. 

Q Did you see any germ-warfare ex 
hibits? 

A No. 

Q Did the Chinese eliminate them be 
cause you were there? 

A I don’t think so. There was consid: 
erable propaganda in the streets relating 
to the terrible nature of germ warfare. 
I think the Communists used this prop 
ganda in order to encourage sanitary 

e improvements among the masses; say, ! 
encourage the people in the campaig! 
to wipe out flies. 

Q Did the Chinese appear to believe 
the germ-warfare charges? 

A Probably. 

Q Did the Chinese newspapers pub- 
lish honest reports about the outside 
world? 

A No, the news reports were not fi: 
Actually, the newspapers do not cam 
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much of this type of news. While we 
were in Red China, we had no way of 
knowing what was going on in Japan. 

Q How long were you in China this 
trip? 

4 We were there just one month. 

Q Was that long enough to learn the 
real situation? 

A No, it was too short. And also, re- 
member, it is very difficult to observe 
China fully and honestly. Anyone who 
wants to study the new China must know 
the history, the racial characteristics of 
the Chinese people, the social, economic 
and cultural aspects of the country and 
the basic reasons for the Red revolution. 

For instance, all of us knew about the 
shrine in the western suburbs of Peiping 
where the masses used to worship, hop- 
ing the god would help them become 
rich. Two of our delegates drove there. 
They found the shrine had been changed 
into an elementary school and the gate 
was closed. The local people, however, 
opened the gate. One of our delegates 
said this was because they really wel- 
comed the Japanese. But the other dele- 
gate contended it was only because the 
Chinese wanted to see what kind of car 
the Japanese were riding in. Each of 
these delegates saw the same thing—and 
each had a different impression. 

Q Were you surprised that the shrine 
had been changed into a school? 

A No, I was not surprised. Nearly all 
of the temples are used as school build- 
ings. The number of elementary schools 
and middle schools has been doubled 
since 1950, so temporary buildings must 
be used until the new construction 
catches up with the increase in students. 

Q Did the businessmen complain 
about heavy taxes or question whether 
they would be able to survive in the fu- 
ture? 

A We did not hear complaints of this 
type—and here is a strong characteristic 
of Mao’s revolution. Mao’s policy is to 
work for a mild advance rather than a 
radical one. In Peiping, all of the stores 
ad enterprises are operated privately 
except the nationally owned department 
stores and book stores. They have not 
been heavily taxed, but it seems they 
we prevented from using their profits 
amy way they wish. Underneath, you 
ilso had the feeling that private enter- 
prises may be slowly oppressed in order 
0 encourage expansion of the nation- 
ally operated enterprises into other fields. 

Q Did the Chinese you talked with 
seem to think that Chiang Kai-shek will 
ty an invasion of the mainland? 

A They do not even dream of this 
Possibility. 

Q You told a Japanese newspaperman 
that there was neither joy nor laughter 
‘mong the Chinese people? 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Jet Planes...and Modern 
Highway 


Traffic Need CONCRETE 


The most advanced experimental planes yet devel- 
oped in America are shown above parked on a con- 
crete apron at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 


Only concrete withstands jet plane conditions. 
Other pavement is damaged by spilled hydrocarbon 
fuel, softened by the intense heat (up to 3000° F.) 
and blown away by the terrific force (1200 mph) of 
the blast coming out of the jet engine tailpipes. 


In addition concrete can be designed accurately 
for any wheel load—and keeps its load-carrying ca- 
pacity throughout its long service life. Concrete’s 
light color enables pilots to see better, especially at 
night. Wet or dry, concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant 
texture permits fast, safe stops. Its low crown (slope 
from the center to facilitate drainage) helps the pilot 
keep the plane on a truer course. Concrete’s mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance cost and long life 

add up to low-annual-cost service. 




















For many of these reasons concrete is 
best for modern highways. 
It can take today’s loads. 
Its safety features help re- 
duce accidents. Its low 
annual cost saves money 
for motorists and taxpayers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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NEW YORK LIFE offers across- 
the-board coverage under its group 
insurance contracts, providing bene- 
fits in four important areas of pro- 
tection all with one company. 


Having all of your group insur- 
ance plans with one company makes 
for simplicity of administration and 
facility of claim payments. There 


are other advantages, too, such as 
the possibility of premium discount 
for size, combining experience for 
dividend calculations and favorable 


integration of benefits for employees. 
* * 
For complete Group Insurance Serv- 


ice in all parts of the United States 
and Canada ask your agent or in- 
surance broker about NewY ork Life. 


7 Group Life Insurance and Accidental Death Benefits. 
Z Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time due to Accident or Sickness. 
3 Health Care Coverages (including Major Medical) for Employees 


and Dependents. 


4. Group Annuity Plans for Retirement Income Benefits. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Yes, I told that to Asahi. It depends 
upon the viewpoint. In one sense, it 
may mean the Chinese, because of pres- 
sure, do not whisper their complaints or 
cry noisily. But, in another sense, it may 
mean that all of the people are so emo. 
tionally trained in their daily life, so 
serious, that they voluntarily refrain 
from expressing their feelings. 

Q Which viewpoint do you think js 
correct? 

A It is difficult to answer definitely, | 
think both of them are true. 

Q Has the Five-Year Plan made any 
progress? 

A The program got under way last 
January. I had no chance to visit fac. 
tories, but, judging from what I heard 
from the Chinese, some progress has been 
made. At least, they said so during ne. 
gotiations on trade. 

Q On the question of trade, were any 
specific contracts signed? 








THE FARM 
“They have enough to eat...” 


A Yes, tentative contracts were signed 
for 400,000 tons of coking coal, 300,000 
tons of salt and other items. 

Q What items did the Chinese seem 
most interested in getting from Japan’ 

A They wanted construction materials, 
steel plates, fertilizer, medicines, galvan- 
ized iron, optical equipment, rolling 
stocks and rails. 

Q Did they want items like bulldozers 

A No. They said they were getting 
those from Russia. 

Q Did you discuss the question of Chi- 
nese-Russian co-operation? 

A Not specifically. But the Chinese 
talked a great deal about Russian aid. 
And they made it very clear that, be 
cause of China’s low purchasing powe 

(Continued on page 62) 
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C “A FAMILY MAN ALWAYS NEEDS CREDIT”, says accountant M. J. Lambert. He “OUR CREDIT UNION helps me save”, says Nellie 


rd has paid for many household furnishings and a car with credit union loans which Vachunas. ‘‘You want to save all you can, too, for 
en cost him less than carrying charges or other financing. In addition he is protected the dividends are good’’. Credit union savings pay 


" by life insurance when he borrows from his credit union. If anything should hap- _ better returns than most other kinds. Members may 
pen to him before he could pay it back, that insurance would pay off his loan. have life insurance equal to savings up to $1000. 





KRAFT EMPLOYEES SHARE $1,650,000 
IN SELF-MADE SECURITY 





The men and women of Kraft Foods operate 
. their own credit unions. They benefit from 
profitable savings and low-cost loans. The 
company regards this as its most 
valuable employee activity. 








CREDIT UNION DEPOSITORS at Kraft’s Chicago 
plant. Assets of Kraft’s 11 credit unions are over 
$1,650,000. Credit unions in plants and offices save 
employee time. More than 16,000 credit unions now 
serve over 7,000,000 Americans in churches, clubs 
and communities, as well as in employee groups. 
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of Chi “OUR CREDIT UNIONS have been BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the credit union THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
of great material benefit to both the _ is elected by and acts for the members. The — company with 50 or more people, you can become a 
employees and the company’, says credit union operates at no expense to the credit union member by joining with your friends at 
J. - Kraft, Chairman of Board of company. A wonderful spirit of wanting to work. If you are an employer, encourage the forma- 

‘ Directors. “They help employees in help each other prevails in all credit unions. tion of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
power, times of distress, promote thrift and Employees are happier, more efficient workers out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 





Contribute to employees’ morale’. and less prone to accidents and absenteeism. mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 
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Copy cats agree on 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Wise tourists, vacationers, business 
people copy the habits of experienced 
travelers and protect themselves against 
loss by carrying NCB Travelers Checks 
on every journey. They'll purchase any- 
thing, anywhere. If lost or stolen, you get 
a full refund. Cost only 75c per $100. Buy 
them at your bank. Good until used. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
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the free nations would not get much 
trade with Red China unless they ex- 
tended credits like the Russians have 
done. 

Q Do you think the Chinese at any 
time intended to use the negotiations to 
stir up anti-American feelings among the 
Japanese by insisting on trade in items 
that are now embargoed? 

A The negotiations were almost dead- 
locked on this very problem during the 
fifth session. The Chinese insisted we ex- 
port machinery that is on the embargo 
list. So I sat down with the chief Chi- 
nese delegate and explained that, if they 
maintained this attitude, there would 
be no agreement at all, simply because 
Japan under present circumstances must 
observe the embargo. 

Q Will China trade with Japan even if 
U. S. troops remain in Japan? 

A I cannot tell exactly, but the Chi- 
nese appear to want to trade with Japan 
under all circumstances. However, Kuo 
Mo-jo [Deputy Premier], during his 
speech to us, repeatedly urged Japan to 
break off relations with the United 
States. 

Q Did the Communists urge this dur- 
ing the actual negotiations? 

A During the negotiations, the Chinese 
delegates abused “American imperial- 
ism” and the “imperialism” of Premier 
Yoshida whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. 

Q Did the Chinese ever threaten not 
to trade with Japan as long as Japan has 
close relations with the U. S.? 

A No, they did not make any such 
positive threat. 

















THE PEOPLE OF RED CHINA 
“_ . . confident that they will be the No. 1 people in the world” 


Q Mr. Ikeda, please compare what 
you had expected to see before yoy 
went to Communist China with what you 
actually found there. 

A Before leaving Japan, I had heard q 
great deal of talk about Red China from 
some of the Japanese who had been 
there. Most of them were rather leftist 
inclined, so I could not really trust them, 
I thought they might be exaggerating, 
After I saw Red China, I realized there 
had been some exaggeration, but at the 
same time the Chinese have made great 
strides. 

Q What policy should the United 
States have toward Red China, in your 
opinion? 

A Well, as a Japanese, I consider this 
problem from the standpoint of the Jap. 
anese. I think it would help prevent 
another war if the United States, instead 
of remaining hostile, would have friendly 
relations with Red China. I hope the 
Americans will understand that the Jap. 
anese people believe this. 

Q What should U. S. policy be in the 
rest of Asia, in your opinion? 

A The U.S. is the world’s wealthiest 
nation, and it should help the world 
masses with a broader mind. Otherwise, 
the masses will lose sympathy for the 
United States. 

And, even when the United States is 
extending help to the backward nations, 
it must not be highhanded or adopt a 
paternalistic attitude. Otherwise, the poor 
countries will turn away from the U.S, 
and this will be a defeat for you. I be- 
lieve the United States should keenly 
ponder this fact. 











—United Nations 
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MOTHER FOX AND KITS on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


new forest crops are always srowing on tree farms... 


ai Timber crops can be harvested perpetually on America’s privately owned tree 
farms because industrial foresters are bringing about a balance between 
growth and harvest. An important part of this program lies in helping nature 

reseed and grow new trees for the future to replace those removed. 
j Tree farming practices vary with species and locality. Since ponderosa 
. pine forests contain trees of all ages, the tree farmer harvests only those 
which are of merchantable size and age, plus blown-down and beetle-killed 
trees. Younger trees left standing after the harvest receive more moisture 
and sun and their growth rate is improved. When enough of them reach saw- 
log size they, in turn, will be harvested. Usually this process is repeated in 
about 45 to 50 year cycles. The area is continuously reseeded . . . since the 
pine trees left standing for future cutting serve as a natural seed source. 
Today, more than 4,600 tree farmers operate about 29 million forestland 
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acres with the goal of providing a perpetual wood supply. All Weyerhaeuser A skilled forester marks a ponderosa pine 
Manher C - iti a ne - . for harvesting. Trees left uncut continue 
imber Company forestlands are managed as tree farms with this aim in 


. ae nes si 3 to grow and provide seeds for future crops. 
mind. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our 


interesting and colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Nations 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 

W ° Y rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 
e y e rh aeuser Ti Mn b er C om p) an y chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

REPOR! manufacturing a variety of forest products, 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION... . air brake equipment, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION... | UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION.: 


brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train cont 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. train communication and interlocking systems and appa" 








At one important field of the Consolidated Diamond Mines of Southwest 
Africa, the operators have to process 45 million pounds of unwanted mate- 
rial just to get one pound of diamonds. For every carat of this precious 
mineral, they had to scoop out and move 10 tons of earth. 


It was a real stickler—finding a way to move 8.5 million tons of sand 
and gravel each year. Machines were needed that were big and fast, so they 
could hustle along with mammoth loads through loose abrasive sand. 


They licked the problem with those famous earth-movers you see 
on so many major excavation jobs. LeTourneau-Westinghouse Tourna- 
tractors and Tournapulls scrape and clear the sandy overburden from 
exploratory trenches 500 yards long, 30 to 50 feet deep. Tournarockers 
cart away the flint-like calcrete and diamond-bearing gravel. 


The fine-grained abrasive sand is as slippery as a pile of ball bearings. 
But the big low pressure sand tires literally “float” their load over this 
unstable footing. Extensive tests proved that only rubber-tired vehicles of 


this type could satisfactorily operate in the blow sand which covers the 
entire area. 


To steer and to operate the dump controls, you just flip a switch one way 
or the other. Unique electric motors do all the work. These machines are 
so simple to operate that tribesmen, who have never seen anything as 
mechanical as a bicycle, become efficient operators in a matter of days. 


If you have to change the landscape in a hurry, build roads, mine or 
stockpile coal or handle other materials, LeTourneau-Westinghouse engi- 
neers can show you the low-cost way to do it. To solve other tough prob- 


lems, call on any of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company divisions or 
subsidiaries listed below. 


LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


Manufacturers of earth moving equipment including tractors, scrapers, 
haulers and otner construction tools. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


+ research, development and manufac- LE ROI COMPANY. . . internal combustion GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY. ee 
engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock drills portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora- 
for tne construction, petroleum and mining industries. tion and a variety of equip t and li 


MELPAR, INC. . 
ture of military electronic systems. Also serves as central re- 
‘arch laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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SHINING SUGGESTION FOR A TIMELY GIFT... 


Simply beautiful. Beautifully simple. And it’s “pre-wrapped” for holiday giving. 
No wonder this dazzling new Early Times 3-D “Decorama” gift box steals the holiday 


show whenever you give America’s leading premium straight whisky* 


*OUTSELLS ALL OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE * EVERY OUNCE A MAN’S WHISKY 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. + 86 PROOF 


















The U.S. is leading from strength in its 
new plan for taking atomic energy out of 


wor. 

America’s stockpile of atom weapons is 
immense and still growing. Russia is on no- 
tice that one false step can bring ruin. 

What President Eisenhower now proposes 
is a new way to end by degrees the atom- 











by Dwight D. 


ADAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
M pLy: When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s invitation 
to address this General Assembly reached me in Bermuda, I 
was just beginning a series of conferences with the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France. Our subject was some of the problems that beset our 
world. 

During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had 
constantly in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That 
honor is mine today as I stand here, privileged to address the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of ad- 
dressing you, I have a sense of exhilaration as I look upon 
this Assembly. 

Never before in history has so much hope for so many 
people been gathered together in a single organization. Your 
deliberations and decisions during these somber years have 
already realized part of those hopes. 

But the great tests and the great accomplishments still lie 
ahead. And in the confident expectation of those accomplish- 
ments, I would use the office which, for the time being, I hold, 
to assure you that the Government of the United States will 
remain steadfast in its support of this body. This we shall do 
in the conviction that you will provide a great share of the 
wisdom, the courage and the faith which can bring to this 
world lasting peace for all nations, and happiness and well- 
being for all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion 
to present to you a unilateral American report on Bermuda. 
Nevertheless, I assure you that in our deliberations on that 
lovely island we sought to invoke those same great concepts 
of universal peace and human dignity which are so cleanly 
etched in your Charter. 

Neither would it be a measure of this great opportunity 
merely to recite, however hopefully, pious platitudes. 

I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saying 
to you some of the things that have been on the minds and 
hearts of my legislative and executive associates and on mine 
for a great many months—thoughts I had orjginally planned 
to say primarily to the American people. 

I know that the American people share my deep belief 
that if a danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by 
all~and equally that if hope exists in the mind of one nation, 
that hope should be shared by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposal designed 
to ease, even by the smallest measure, the tensions of to- 
day's world, what more appropriate audience could there 


be than the members of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations? 
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EISENHOWER’S PLAN FOR THE ATOM 


arms race. Russia is invited to join a world- 
wide pool for peacetime development of 
atomic power—with no strings attached. It 
means sharing raw materials, sharing tech- 
nicians, sharing research discoveries, sharing 
everything except the weapons. 

Here is the plan as presented to the United 
Nations: 





Eisenhower 


I feel impelled to speak today in a language that, in a 
sense, is new—one which I, who have spent so much of my 
life in the military profession, would have preferred never 
to use. 

That new language is the language of atomic warfare. 


BOMB 25 TIMES STRONGER— 


The atomic age has moved forward at such a pace that 
every citizen of the world should have some comprehension, 
at least in comparative terms, of the extent of this develop- 
ment, of the utmost significance to every one of us. Clearly, 
if the peoples of the world are to conduct an intelligent search 
for peace, they must be armed with the significant facts of 
today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated 
in United States terms, for these are the only incontrovertible 
facts that I know. I need hardly point out to this Assembly, 
however, that this subject is global, not merely national in 
character. 

On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s first 
atomic test explosion. 

Since that date in 1945, the United States of America has 
conducted 42 test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as powerful 
as the weapons with which the atomic age dawned, while 
hydrogen weapons are in the range of millions of tons of TNT 
equivalent. 

Today, the United States’ stockpile of atomic weapons, 
which, of course, increases daily, exceeds by many times the 
explosive equivalent of the total of all bombs and all shells 
that came from every plane and every gun in every theater 
of war in all of the years of World War II. 

A single air group, whether afloat or land-based, can 
now deliver to any reachable target a destructive cargo ex- 
ceeding in power all the bombs that fell on Britain in all 
World War II. 

In size and variety the development of atomic weapons has 
been no less remarkable. The development has been such 
that atomic weapons have virtually achieved conventional 
status within our armed services. In the United States services, 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the Marine Corps are 
all capable of putting this weapon to military use. 

But the dread secret, and the fearful engines of atomic 
might are not ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and’ 
allies, Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made 
a tremendous contribution to our original discoveries and the 
designs of atomic bombs. 
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agency by the nations. 
the atomic materials. 

to peacetime uses. 
disease. 

for power-starved areas. 
are tapped. 

are industrialized. 

go into peacetime uses. 


atomic energy increases. 


The Eisenhower Plan — How It Would Work 


. Agency for the peaceful development of atomic 
energy is set up by the U.N. 
Uranium and fissionable materials are given to the 
Scientists work out a means of storing and guarding 
A pool of the world’s experts applies atomic energy 
Medical research gets atomic materials for fighting 
Power plants turn atomic energy into electric current 
Resources, previously undeveloped for lack of power, 
Living standards, the world over, rise as new areas 


Atomic-weapon stockpiles are reduced as materials 


Chances of war decrease; world co-operation in 
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The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us that. over recent years, 
it has devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During 
this period, the Soviet Union has exploded a series of atomic 
devices including at least one involving thermonuclear re- 
actions. 

If at one time the United States possessed what might have 
been called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly 
ceased to exist several years ago. Therefore, although our 
earlier start has permitted us to accumulate what is today a 
great quantitative advantage, the atomic realities of today 
comprehend two facts of even greater significance. 

First, the knowledge now possessed by several nations 
will eventually be shared by others, possibly all of 
them. 

Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, 
and a consequent capability of devastating retaliation, is 
no preventive, of itself, against the fearful material dam- 
age and toll of human lives that would be inflicted by 
surprise aggression. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has 
naturally embarked on a large program of warning and 
defense systems. That program will be accelerated and ex- 
panded. 

But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for 
weapons and systems of defense can guarantee absolute 
safety for the cities and citizens of any nation. The awful 
arithmetic of the atomic bomb does not permit of any such 
easy solution. Even against the most powerful defense. an 
aggressor in possession of the effective minimum number of 
atomic bombs for a surprise attack could probably place a 
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What is needed is co-operation from Russia, approval from the U. S. 
Congress. Given these, a start could be made on the Eisenhower plan. 


sufficient number of his bombs on the chosen targets to cause 
hideous damage. 

Should such an atomic attack be launched against the 
United States, our reactions would be swift and resolute. But 
for me to say that the defense capabilities of the United States 
are such that they could inflict terrible losses upon an aggres- 
sor—for me to say that the retaliation capabilities of the United 
States are so great that such an aggressor’s land would be 
laid waste—all this, while fact, is not the true expression of 
the purpose and the hope of the United States. 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of 
a belief that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently 
to eye each other indefinitely across a trembling world. To 
stop there would be to accept helplessly the probability of 
civilization destroyed—the annihilation of the irreplaceable 
heritage of mankind handed down to us generation from 
generation—and the condemnation of mankind to begin all 
over again the age-old struggle upward from savagery toward 
decency and right and justice. 


HOPE FOR ‘BIG 4’ PACTS— 


Surely no sane member of the human race could discover 
victory in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name t 
be coupled by history with such human degradation and 
destruction? 

Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the 
“great destroyers” but the whole book of history reveals mar 
kind’s never-ending quest for peace and mankind's God-give! 
capacity to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated page 
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that the United States will ever wish to be identified. My 
country wants to be constructive, not destructive. It wants 
agreements, not wars, among nations. It wants itself to live 
in freedom and in the confidence that the people of every 
other nation enjoy equally the right of choosing their own way 
of life. 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark 
chamber of horrors into the light, to find a way by which 
the minds of men, the hopes of men, the souls of men every- 
where, can move forward toward peace and happiness and 
well-being. 

In this quest, I know that we must not lack patience. 

I know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salva- 
tion cannot be attained by one dramatic act. 

I know that many steps will have to be taken over many 
months before the world can look at itself one day and truly 
realize that a new climate of mutually peaceful confidence is 
abroad in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we must start to take these 
steps-NOW. 

The United States and its allies, Great Britain and France, 
have over the past months tried to take some of these steps. 
Let no one say that we shun the conference table. 

On the record has long stood the request of the United 
States, Great Britain and France to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union the problems of a divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the request of the same three 
tations to negotiate an Austrian State treaty. 

On the same record still stands the request of the United 
Nations to negotiate the problems of Korea. 

Most recently, we have received from the Soviet Union 
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what is in effect an expression of willingness to hold a four- 
power meeting. Along with our allies, Great Britain and 
France, we were pleased to see that this note did not contain 
the unacceptable preconditions previously put forward. 

As you already know from our joint Bermuda communiqué, 
the United States, Great Britain and France have agreed 
promptly to meet with the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States approaches this con- 
ference with hopeful sincerity. We will bend every effort of 
our minds to the single purpose of emerging from that con- 
ference with tangible results toward peace—the only true 
way of lessening international tension. 

We never have, we never will, propose or suggest that the 
Soviet Union surrender what is rightfully theirs. 

We will never say that the peoples of Russia are an enemy 
with whom we have no desire ever to deal or mingle in 
friendly and fruitful relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this coming conference may 
initiate a relationship with the Soviet Union which will even- 
tually bring about a free intermingling of the peoples of the 
East and of the West—the one sure, human way of develop- 
ing the understanding required for confident and peaceful 
relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now settling upon East- 
ern Germany, occupied Austria and the countries of Eastern 
Europe, we seek a harmonious family of free European 
nations, with none a threat to the other, and least of all a 
threat to the peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery of Asia, we seek 
peaceful opportunity for these peoples to develop their 
natural resources and to elevate their lives. 
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These are not idle words or shallow visions. Behind them 
lies a story of nations lately come to independence, not as a 
result of war but through free grant or peaceful negotiation. 
There is a record already written of assistance gladly given by 
nations of the West to needy peoples and to those suffering 
the temporary effects of famine, drought and natural disaster. 

These are deeds of peace. They speak more loudly than 
promises or protestations of peaceful intent. 

But I do not wish to rest either upon the reiteration of 
past proposals or the restatement of past deeds. The gravity 
of the time is such that every new avenue of peace, no matter 
how dimly discernible, should be explored. 


ENERGY TO HELP, NOT KILL 


There is at least one new avenue of peace which has not 
vet been well explored—an avenue now laid out by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

In its resolution of Nov. 18, 1953, this General Assembly 
suggested—and I quote—“that the Disarmament Commission 
study the desirability of establishing a subcommittee consist- 
ing of representatives of the powers principally involved, 
which should seek, in private. an acceptable solution—and 
report on such a solution to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council not later than 1 September 1954.” 

The United States, heeding the suggestion of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. is instantly prepared to meet 
privately with such other countries as may be “principally 
involved,” to seek “an acceptable solution” to the atomic arm- 
aments race which overshadows not only the peace but the 
very life of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplomatic talks a new 
conception. 

The United States would seek more than the mere reduc- 
tion or elimination of atomic materials for military purposes. 

It is not enough to take this weapon out of the hands of 
the soldiers. It must be put into the hands of those who will 
know how to strip its military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. 

The United States knows that if the fearful trend of atomic 
military build-up can be reversed, this greatest of destructive 
forces can be developed into a great boon for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful power from atomic 
energy is no dream of the future. That capability, already 
proved, is here now—today. Who can doubt, if the entire body 
of the world’s scientists and engineers had adequate amounts 
of fissionable material with which to test and develop their 
ideas, that this capability would rapidly be transformed into 
universal, efficient and economic usage. 

To hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to 
disappear from the minds of people and the governments of 
the East and West there are certain steps that can be taken 
now. 


FOR A WORLD STOCKPILE 


I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to the extent 
permitted by elementary prudence, to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions from their stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We would expect that 
such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other de- 
tails would properly be within the scope of the “private con- 
versations” I have referred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to undertake these explora- 
tions in good faith. Any partner of the United States acting 
in the same good faith will find the United States a not un- 
reasonable or ungenerous associate. 
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Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plan 
would be small in quantity. However, the proposal has the 
great virtue that it can be undertaken without the irritations 
and mutual suspicions incident to any attempt to set up q 
completely acceptable system of world-wide inspection and 
control. 

The Atomic Energy Agency could be made responsible fo; 
the impounding, storage and protection of the contributed 
fissionable and other materials. The ingenuity of our scientists 
will provide special safe conditions under which such a bank 
of fissionable material can be made essentially immune to 
surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this Atomic Energy 
Agency would be to devise methods whereby this fissionable 
material would be allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind. Experts would be mobilized to apply atomic energy 
to the needs of agriculture, medicine and other peaceful actiy. 
ities. A special purpose would be to provide abundant elec. 
trical energy in the power-starved areas of the world. Thys 
the contributing powers would be dedicating some of thei: 
strength to serve the needs rather than the fears of mankind, 

The United States would be more than willing—it would be 
proud—to take up with others “principally involved” the 
development of plans whereby such peaceful use of atomic 
energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the Soviet Union must, of 
course, be one. 


‘OUT OF FEAR, INTO PEACE’ 


I would be prepared to submit to the Congress of the 
United States, and with every expectation of approval, any 
such plan that would: 

First—encourage world-wide investigation into the most 
effective peacetime uses of fissionable material, and with 
the certainty that they had all the material needed for 
the conduct of all experiments that were appropriate; 

Second—begin to diminish the potential destructive 
power of the world’s atomic stockpiles: 

Third—allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in 
this enlightened age. the great powers of the earth. both 
of the East and of the West, are interested in human 
aspirations first, rather than in building up the arma 
ments of war; 

Fourth—open up a new channel for peaceful discussion 
and initiate at least a new approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved in both private and public 
conversations if the world is to shake off the inertia 
imposed by fear and is to make positive progress toward 
peace. 

Against the dark background of the atomic bomb. the 
United States does not wish merely to present strength, but 
also the desire and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with fateful decision: 
In this Assembly; in the capitals and military headquarters 0 
the world; in the hearts of men everywhere, be they governors 
or governed, may they be the decisions which will lead this 
world out of fear and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions. the United State 
pledges before you—and therefore before the world—its deter 
mination to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma to devot! 
its entire heart and mind to find the way by which the miract- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his death 
but consecrated to his life. 

I again thank the delegates for the great honor they have 
done me in inviting me to appear before them and in listenitf 
to me so courteously. 

Thank you. 





(The foregoing is the full text of the address by Presidet 
Eisenhower to the General Assembly of the United Nations!" 
New York City, Dec. 8, 1953.) 
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The MAN . 


Lewis Strauss 
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Peace & the Atom 


Strauss’s Jobs: the H-Bomb 
And Now a Pool for Peace 


Mr. Strauss, the gentle, bookish AEC Chairman, 
a stickler for protecting U.S. military secrets, is in 
charge of getting action on President Eisenhower's 
plan to pool atomic materials for peace. 











_— L. STRAUSS, a peaceable and retir- 
ing man of 57, stands inconspicuous- 
lv in the thick of the atomic revolution, 
thoughtfully guiding its direction. Mr. 
Strauss is Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This title falls short of de- 
scribing his activities and influence. 

Among many things, he now becomes 
the man who must implement President 
Eisenhower’s new plan for co-operative 
international development of the atom’s 
peacetime uses. Mr. Strauss must sell the 
idea to a Congress that likes and trusts 
him. Then it will be his job to oversee 
the practical details, to avoid letting slip 
any U.S. military secrets. 

Until Russia accepts the plan, in fact, 
defense, a grim competition for quick 
development of atomic military might, 
remains in Mr. Strauss’s realm. The U.S. 
so far is ahead in this race, and the AEC 
Chairman is given much of the credit for 
this fact. Atomic weapons are being pro- 
duced in such variety that fundamental 
military concepts are changing. 
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AEC’S THOMAS E. MURRAY... 
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...- EUGENE M. ZUCKERT... 


For the rest, Mr. Strauss remains Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's chief reliance on all 
questions and decisions in the atomic 
field. The Chairman attended the Ber- 
muda Conference. Ideas that he evolved 
over many contemplative years are 
threaded through the new Eisenhower 
program for pooling materials and proc- 
esses to make atomic power serve the 
cause of peace. 

In this field, Mr. Strauss is scarcely a 
newcomer. Back in 1938, he, a wealthy 
investment banker, was financing experi- 
ments in radioactivity to fight cancer. 
From 1946 to 1950 he was a member of 
AEC, often in disagreement with his col- 
leagues. He resigned after a notable 
triumph, the decision to go ahead with 
the hydrogen bomb, and was brought 
back as Chairman by Mr. Eisenhower. 

In Government and out, the scholarly, 
gently persistent Mr. Strauss has kept 
himself closely informed on all atomic 
matters—processes, their application to 
both peace and war, and their effect on 





~Harris & Ewing 


... the dissenter now is the boss 
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...- JOSEPH CAMPBELL... 


international relations. Now he emerges 
as a central figure of the atomic era, one 
who is listened to with respect and whose 
advice is followed. 

Secrets. Mr. Strauss long has beep 
impatient to push industrial develop. 
ment of atomic power. Originally a pro- 
tégé of Herbert Hoover, he would prefer 
that this be left to private enterprise. But 
the obstacles are many, even though AEC 
is preparing a report to Congress urging 
some loosening of governmental string, 

A big difficulty applies in both the 
domestic and international fields. Con- 
gress is sure to look closely into any poss- 
bility that U.S. secrets might be divulged 
in an international pooling of ideas. But 
many officials think few secrets are left, 
especially on processes for converting 
atomic power into electrical energy. 

There may, however, be some over 
lapping in ideas for civilian and militan 
uses, particularly in engineering methods, 
with narrow lines of demarcation. Mr. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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EDUCATION 


INDUSTRY 


Industry ‘discovers’ the rtiddle-sized town 


@ Yet only recently has industry come 
to appreciate fully the many advan- 
tages of locating their new plants in 
the middie-sized town. 


These ideal communities offer better 
living conditions—a fuller social life— 
ticher recreational facilities. All these 
appeal to executive personnel, office 


employees and plant workers alike. 


Another advantage: these middle-sized 
communities fit in perfectly with the 
Government’s Dispersal Plan for 
industry. 


The Erie Area is rich in these middle- 
sized towns and serves the nation’s 
largest single market. Here one-third 
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of America’s people live, work and buy. 
Raw materials, production and markets 
are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export busi- 
ness, and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 


COUPON 
TODAY! 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development « Rm. 522-F, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Speci- 
fication Card on which we can list our needs. 
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modern scientific laboratories and 
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Mosinee paper technicians have 
the answers to many problems in- 
volving paper for products or pack- 
aging. Contact 
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. . . Strauss won on system for detecting any A-blas 


Strauss, by his record, may be expected 
to keep scrupulously on the safe side of 
such lines. He wants secrets kept, is 
guided by the thought that the U.S. is 
ahead of Russia and must stay ahead. 
‘The AEC Chairman is friendly, widely 
read, idealistic by nature. But he was 
unimpressed when others argued against 
the hydrogen bomb on the ground that 
developing a weapon so destructive was 
morally wrong. To Mr. Strauss, what 
counted was that Russia already had an 
atomic bomb, obviously soon would have 
the hydrogen weapon, with no moral de- 
terrents added, and that it hence was 
imperative for the U.S. to go ahead. 

Shoe salesman, and banker. Nuclear 
physics attracted Mr. Strauss while he 
was in high school. He says he might 
have gone on to become a physicist him- 
self, but he felt that the family finances 
would not support the many years of 
university training. 

Mr. Strauss was born in Charleston, 
W. Va. His father was a shoe jobber, and 
his boyhood, although comfortable, was 
far from opulent. Formal education ended 
with graduation from high school, and 
Mr. Strauss went on the road, lugging a 
sample case of his father’s shoes. 

Dissatisfied with this, he repaired to 
Washington in 1917, and quickly caught 
on with Herbert Hoover’s Belgian Re- 
lief Commission. Mr. Hoover went on 
to become head of the Allied Supreme 
Economic Council, and Mr. Strauss went 
along as his private secretary. The job 
meant many contacts, and one of them, 
in 1919, brought an offer of a place with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Wall Street in- 
vestment bankers. There, Mr. Strauss’s 
rise was rapid. He became interested in 
community affairs and was chosen presi- 
dent of the Temple Emanu-El, the lead- 
ing Jewish Reformed church in New 
York City. 

A successful banker’s career was in- 
terrupted months before Pearl Harbor 
by a call to Washington. Mr. Strauss, a 
lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, was put on active duty in the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, but his wide business 
experience brought broader duties. And 
James V. Forrestal, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, made Mr. Strauss a 
special assistant. 

At the end of the war, Mr. Strauss was 
a rear admiral, a rank not often attained 
by a reserve officer. He got things done 
with a gentle persistence, and, if neces- 
sary, did not hesitate to go outside usual 
Navy channels. to reach his goals. He 
participated importantly in contract ter- 
mination, was involved in the Navy’s in- 
spection service, the newly created Office 
of: Naval Research, and, toward the end 


of the war, in the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Dissenter. When, in 1946, Mr. Strauss 
was named by President Truman to the 
new and still groping AEC, he was wide. 
ly considered the representative of the 
military on that group. Nevertheless 
there were many unanimous decisions, 

But then a series of issues arose that 
gave Mr. Strauss the title of the “dis 
senting Commissioner.” He often was 
outvoted 4 to 1. There were, in particy. 
lar, three such controversies. j 

Commissioner Strauss wanted a deteg. 
tion system that would disclose an atomie | 
explosion anywhere in the world. His cok” 
leagues demurred because there was no 
budget for such a project. Mr. Strauss | 
then got the military to install the sys.” 
tem, using AEC technical experts. It was * 
tested in 1948 and disclosed the first 
Russian explosion in 1949. 

The Commission was sending radio 
active iron isotopes to Norway for use in | 
the development of an alloy for jet en 
gines. Mr. Strauss objected vigorously, 
lest secrets be lost, but was overruled, 7 
He since has been informed that the’ 
technician in charge turned out to have 
Communist connections. q 

The big battle came, however, over 
the hydrogen bomb. Outvoted 4 to 1, Mr. 
Strauss went outside the Commission to 
bring every possible pressure to bear 
upon the White House. He finally won 
one of his colleagues, Gordon Dean, to 
his viewpoint. President Truman over 
ruled a 3-to-2 Commission vote and, 
early in 1950, ordered work on the H- 
bomb begun. 

Mr. Strauss resigned soon afterward 
to take a job helping the Rockefeller 
brothers with their investments. In March 
of this year Mr. Eisenhower called him 
to Washington as a special assistant o 
atomic questions. In June he was named 
to the Commission again and appointed 
Chairman. 

Other Commissioners are Henry D. 
Smyth, scientist; Thomas E. Murray, it- 
dustrialist; Eugene M. Zuckert, lawyer 
and formerly a teacher at the Harvar 
School of Business Administration, and 
Joseph Campbell, previously vice pres: 
dent of Columbia University. All but Mr 
Campbell are Truman appointees. _ 

Mr. Strauss, once the dissenter, now } 
the boss, a man whose decisions have : 
tremendous meaning for the world. He 
prefers obscurity, but probably will find 
little of it in the future. 


(Text of President Eisenhower's spect! 
proposing an_ international pool 
atomic materials for peacetime use be 
gins on page 67.) 
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As a child believes 


Christmas . .. brightest of all bright days in the lives of children, a day made 


memorable by a child, a day that children love. 

And because nobody believes as a child believes, may we who are no 
longer children get back once again the shining faith of childhood; that for 
this one day at least we will see the world as a child sees it... big, 
and kind, and candy-good, and peaceful. 

To shape this modern world of ours more to a child’s image of Christmas 
isa challenge to us all. It is a challenge to industry, too, especially to the 
chemical industry which through research is charting progress in many fields 
and helping to bring about new developments and discoveries that make 


life better, healthier and happier for young and old everywhere. 
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SMOG—NEW KILLER 


LONDON-—The British, at long last, 
are trying to do something this winter 
to protect themselves against London’s 
famous fogs. 

The reason is that the romantic fog 
of Charles Dickens’s London has now 
become a deadly and costly “killer 
smog,” which last winter took thousands 
of lives and annually takes a tremendous 
toll in industrial erosion and waste. 

Poison-laden household and_ indus- 
trial smoke has reached the point 
where it spreads a killing pall over 


London in foggy weather. In last 
December alone, 4,000 deaths were 
attributed to smog. Another 8,000 


persons died before spring. 

London finally has become alarmed 
at a situation that has made it the 
smokiest city in the world. 

Doctors this year are urging London- 
ers to mask themselves against the 
deadly fumes—either with a _ home- 
made, gauze affair that costs 7 cents, 
or a more elaborate aluminum mask 
that retails for 35 cents. 

Masks are even being applied to 
animals. When deep fog struck last year, 
14 prize cattle at a stock show died or 
had to be slaughtered—but several others 
were saved by means of burlap masks 
soaked with whisky and water. 

Masks, however, are recognized as 
a stopgap. The real problem here is 
smoke abatement. 

It has been estimated that up to 
three tons of soot and grit falls every 
workday on each square mile of Brit- 
ain’s largest cities. The effect of a fog 
is to clamp a gigantic lid over the 
cities, retaining for as much as four 
days all the poisons belched up by 
every chimney and exhaust pipe. 

Heart of the problem is the incom- 
plete combustion of coal used for factory 
power and home heating—especially the 
latter. 

There are 15 million individual 
residences or apartments in Britain. Of 
these, 13.5 million burn soft coal in 
grates, the most inefficient form of 
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heating in the world. Only one of 
every four shovelfuls of coal heats the 
dwelling. The other three go up the 
chimney with the smoke. 

This situation prevails in a country 
that is always having trouble getting 
enough coal mined to meet its domestic 
and industrial needs. Thus, say British 
experts, the nation should be doubly 
spurred to save fuel—on health as well 
as economic grounds. 

Redesigning the heating apparatus 
for homes can be tackled only in terms 
of decades. Britain will have to build 
up its power-generating capacity to 
promote the use of electrical appliances. 
As fuel oil gains popularity, central 
heating can be extended to many homes 
and apartment buildings. 

In the short-term approach, indus- 
trial executives are being lectured on 
the importance of fuel conservation and 
smoke abatement. They are being told, 
for instance, that railroads have to re- 
place each year a quarter-million tons 
of corroded rails—principally in tunnels 
where smoke lingers and congeals. 

Women are being impressed with the 
fact that in smoky Manchester they 
spend an hour longer at the washtub 
and buy 40 per cent more soap than 
the housewives of a resort town only 
50 miles away, where the air is clear. 

Public interest has also been stirred 
by British experts who say that corro- 
sive smoke in the last 100 years has 
caused more damage to Westminster 
Abbey than all the wear and tear of 
preceding centuries. Appeals are being 
made for funds to repair alarming 
breaks in the fabric of the stone and 
marble structure. 

As a result, Britons are learning that, 
unlike their ancestors of the Charles 
Dickens era, they can’t laugh off pro- 
longed fogs as an amusing freak of 
British weather. The “killer smog” of 
today, compounded by overgrown in- 
dustry and antiquated hearths in the 
home, represents a major obstacle to 
British health, wealth and happiness. 
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Symtel of 
New England Hospitality 


Although Boston’s famed Parker 
House today is a new and modern 
building, its 97 year old associations 
still linger, give the hotel a mellow- 
ness and charm rarely encountered 
in a metropolitan hostelry. Situated 
precisely in the heart of the Hub, only 
a few minutes from airport and rail- 
road terminals, the hotel is most con- 
veniently located. 

Ideal Boston and New England 
headquarters for travelers, business 
men and women, the Parker House 
offers excellent accommodations, su- 
perior service, grand “vittles”! 


Parker House 
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A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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>> Viewed from abroad, the Eisenhower plan for the atom means these things: 

A propaganda victory for the U.S. over Soviet Russia. 

A new approach, after years of deadlock, to international atomic control. 

A world-wide hope that the atom may be a blessing, not a curse. 

In terms of propaganda, the U.S. has undermined Moscow's "peace" drive, a 
drive that persuaded many in Europe and Asia to distrust the United States. Now 
Moscow's sour reception of the Eisenhower proposal puts the world on notice that 
perhaps the U.S. is more genuinely interested in peace than Russia is. 

Whatever finally comes of the Eisenhower idea, it has given the world the 
hope that it can do something about the atom besides try to hide from it. 
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>> Any Big Four meeting to discuss Germany can be expected to produce a great 
deal of talk but, as things stand, no settlement of the German problem. 

For a preview of the next Big Four conference on Germany, as foreseen by 
veteran diplomats who have been through previous Big Four sessions..... 

The Allies will demand these things at least: Free elections throughout 
Germany, East as well as West. A united Germany, with a government based on 
these elections. A negotiated peace with the new Germany. 

The Russians will demand these things, probably in this order: Agreement on 
a five-power conference that includes Communist China. Abolition of anything re- 
sembling a European Army, scuttling of U.S. bases in Europe. A united Germany 
under a government at least 50 per cent Communist. Then, "free" elections. 

The two sides, in other words, will not really be talking to each other. 
They'll be talking to the world over each other's heads. 

Then why hold the conference? To convince the French, especially, that the 
Russians have no intention of negotiating any peace in Europe. 









































>> Once this Big Four conference actually gets under way..... 
A Soviet argument is likely over the agenda, over what to discuss first. 
The Allies will argue for a while, but not for long. If the Russians keep 
it up, the Allies will break up the meeting, and tell the world why. 
A time limit, though, will not be set in advance. 
If the Russians unexpectedly talk business, the Allies will talk with them 
as long as they see any chance of getting anywhere. Any Soviet proposal for a 
united Germany, or a peace treaty with Austria, will be seriously examined. 
But a Big Five conference, including China, will be rejected by the Allies. 














>> The French are getting special attention from Moscow just now. 
Moscow propaganda is dripping with Soviet friendship for the French. 





(over) 
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Top French politicians have been given a special trip to Warsaw, there to 

be wined and dined and reminded of the dangers of rearming Western Germany. 
Indochina, France is told, can be peaceful. Korea points the way. 

France's 1945 treaty with Russia, Paris is reminded, is still in effect. 



















>> Moscow's purpose in all this is to work on French weaknesses and divisions 
at a critical moment. If Moscow is successful, it will influence the French to 
reject the European Army treaty, turn against the U.S., and accept a truce in 
Indochina on whatever terms the Communists choose to offer. 

Moscow's chances of success in France are above average, for two reasons: 
The French are badly split over a European Army, Germany, Indochina. 
Presidential election means no French Government for a month, maybe longer, 






















>> Not that election of a President in France means a great deal in itself. 
France's President is a figurehead, without real power. For a month, however, 
during his election and inauguration, France has only a caretaker Government. 
Nobody knows whether Premier Laniel, now in office, will be asked to stay 
on under the-new President. Laniel, in this situation, has: little power. 
But, for the Russians, it's a golden opportunity to work on the French. 















Both Moscow and the Allies have an eye on this French timetable: 
December 17: Election of a new President of France. 
Mid-January: Selection of a Premier and Government by the new President. 
February: Promised deadline for Franco-German agreement on the Saar. 
March: Planned deadline for French ratification of European Army treaty. 
If France rejects this treaty, or fails to act on it in March, chances are 
that the U.S. Congress will cut all aid to France rather drastically. 
If France sticks to this timetable, the U.S. program for Europe can go 
ahead. But, if France falls down, the U.S. plan for Europe falls with it. 




























>> The U.S. has gotten itself into a ticklish position in South Asia. 
U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, though still in the talk stage, alarms Premier 
Nehru of India as much as it seems to delight the Pakistani. 
While U.S. policy is to stay on good terms with both countries..... 
In Karachi, every new rumor about arms aid starts India screaming. 
In New Delhi, you then hear a torrent of angry words about the U.S. 
In Washington, officials recoil in embarrassment and play down talk of aid 
to Pakistan. This in turn enrages the Pakistani against both U.S. and India. 


































>> Odds are that sooner or later the U.S. will send arms aid to Pakistan, but 
only after trying to smooth Nehru's ruffled feathers. 
For one thing, Vice President Nixon has just visited both Karachi and New 
Delhi, and is reported in favor of giving Pakistan military aid. 
Primarily.....Pakistan promises to buttress the anti-Communist position 
against both Communist China and against Russia in the Middle East. Pakistan 
shapes up as a reliable ally, on the order of Turkey. 
| As for Nehru, while the U.S. has no desire to weaken him, it does not take 
at face value his claim to speak for all South Asia. There's some inclination 
to cut him down to size. And, since U.S. softness has not weaned Nehru away 
from a pro-China line, perhaps a tougher U.S. attitude will work better. 
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How to hang your hat here more often 


Distant field trips, on-the-spot expedit- 
ing, and complete mobility of action are 
routine with a company-owned Beech- 
craft Executive Transport. You cut your 
get-there time as much as 75 per cent— 
and you're back before you're missed. It’s 


MODEL 18 


travel as travel should be: fatigue-free, 
comfortable, relaxing—and completely at 
your convenience. 

Beech “Twins” serve thousands of 
firms profitably in just this manner every 
working day. You owe it to yourself to 


investigate Beechcraft ownership. Typi- 

cal costs and operating data on request. 
K x * 

Call your Beechcraft distributor or write 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 

Kansas, U.S.A, 


TWIN-BONANZA 


BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





(This article represents the result of an extensive § 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


FOR INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


How does business feel about 
business prospects? 

Very good, judging by the 
amount industry plans to spend 
in 1954 for new plants and 
equipment. 

These investments seem to be 
holding up better than in previ- 
ous business dips. They‘re a sign 
that executives don’t expect a 
severe slump in sales, a ruinous 
squeeze on profits or erosion of 
values. 


Business has begun to trim its 
spending on new machines, factories, 
other buildings and equipment. 

This reduction, which means much 
to companies making iron and steel, tools 
and other products, is expected to con- 
tinue on into 1954. 

How long and how far is anybody’s 
guess. But all surveys and studies seem 
to agree on two points: 

The total amount to be spent on 
these facilities will be less in 1954 
than in 1953. 

The drop will be small, centering 
chiefly in manufacturing industries, 
railroads and other carriers. 

Analysis by the Economic Unit of 
U.S. News & World Report indicates the 
decline may be less than 6 per cent on a 
year-to-year basis—from a record of 27.8 
billion dollars being set this year down to 
26.3 billion for next year. (See chart on 
this page.) 

If that estimate is right, 1954 will be a 
shade under 1952—and the _ third-best 
year on record. 

Government officials are inclined to 
feel the decline in investment will be 
even less. 

These forecasts are based heavily on 
what industry itself expects to do, as 
shown in private and official surveys. 
The expectations are somewhat surpris- 
ing. They don’t fit in with the widely ac- 
cepted forecast that business activity, 
gauged by total output or “gross national 
product,” will be 5 per cent less in 1954 
than in 1953. 

A backward glance shows that capi- 
tal investment has almost always fluctu- 
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Industry Spending to Stay ‘High 
Despite Dip in 1954 


(Outlays for new plants and equipment) 


MANUFACTURERS 
$12.4 





1953 
(Peak Year) 





RAILROADS 
$1.3 





1953 


(Peak Year) 


PUBLIC ‘UTILITIES 
$4.5 


Billion 

















1953 
(Peak Year) 





ALL BUSINESSES 


Source: 1953, Commerce Department; 1954, estimate by USN& WR Economic Unit. 
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ated much more sharply than the general 
economic level. When business turned 
down, companies cut outlays quickly. 

In 1929-30, for instance, businessmen 
cut this type of spending 17 per cent, 
while total output went down less than 
13 per cent. An even more extreme case 
was 1948-49, when investment in fa- 
cilities fell nearly 13 per cent, though 
total output went down less than one half 
of 1 per cent. 

The reverse has also been true, except 
during World War II when there were 
restrictions on new machinery and build- 
ing. A rise in economic activity has meant 
a much faster rise in business spending. 

This rapid fluctuation is one reason 
why economists place much stress on 
plant and equipment trends. 

They are regarded as a big factor in 
the ups and downs of the business cycle. 
Some other factors are larger—retail 
sales, for example—but don’t fluctuate as 
much, and hence are less likely to aggra- 
vate a downturn. 

Orders for facilities also reach through 
the construction trades and a wide range 
of industries. Thus a decline is soon felt 
all over. 

Even more important, perhaps, than 
the direct effect is the psychological im- 
pact. Investment is a clue to the business- 
man’s thinking about the future. He 
rarely buys a new mill, lathe or display 
case unless he feels that sales and profits 
will be good enough to pay for them. 

A new pattern will appear if business- 
men, in the face of declining business, 
cut investments as little as they say 
they're going to. 

A downturn without alarm—that’s 
what the figures seem to foretell. 

In 1929, businesses took fright, cut 
back rapidly at signs of trouble. In 1938, 
they did the same thing, hustled along 
by an “undistributed-profits tax.” Again 
in 1949, a widespread fear of a bad post- 
war recession caused many executives to 
run for cover. 

The auto industry sold more cars in 
1949 than it did in 1948, yet sharply cut 
its outlays for new equipment. This time, 
the auto industry is expecting smaller 
sales but planning to buy more new ma- 
chinery in 1954 than in 1953. 

What accounts for this buoyancy? 

For one thing, company heads seem to 
be counting heavily on their ability to 
win the coming competitive battle, with 
the aid of cost-cutting equipment. The 
feeling is common that “there may be 
less business for the other fellows, but 
our company will do better than ever.” 

There’s also great confidence in the 
Government’s ability to keep a down- 
trend from going far. Business expects to 
be helped, not hurt, by federal policies. 

e farm program, public works and 
terms of credit are to be tailored to 
stimulate enterprise and keep the econ- 
omy on a fairly even keel. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Over the 


HIGH-VOLTAGE HORIZON 


Triple exposure indicates relative size of man. 








Looking into the future... 


at transmission switches being readied for tomorrow 


Man-made lightning—more than a million volts—is only a part of the 
research activity constantly being conducted to assure better electric 


service tomorrow. 


A peek inside the laboratory gives you some idea of what the switch of 
the future may look like. Here, a tremendous, blinding flash of lightning 
becomes a yardstick for the engineer—to help him determine insulation 
requirements, open switch gaps, and general design factors. Corona shield- 
ing, momentary values, and operating efforts are also gauged. 


I-T-E has been delving into such fundamental electrical problems for 
years. Solution of many of these problems has vastly improved electric 


service—to industrial plants, railroads, and homes 












everywhere, 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 
circuit breakers « metal-enclosed switchgear 


power switching equipment * mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components « specialized metal fabrications 


CER €O. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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In the six 
Southeastern states of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, there are many small 
towns and rural communities “‘ripe’’ 
for industrial development. 

You can take your pick of one of 
these locations where labor is 
plentiful and eager to work, and 
where other factors are highly 
favorable to industry. 

Here is a situation from 
which you can profit. 

Let us particularize .. . 
in strict confidence, 
of course. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffeltin & Co.,New York 
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. . . Businessmen plan on basis of continued profits 


Tax cuts are counted on to offset, at 
least in part, any decline in profits and 
make it possible to continue spending 
large sums on better factories. 

Taken together, these beliefs lead in- 
dustry to be less concerned than usual 
with the short-run decline and to count 
on long-term growth, based on ac- 
cumulated savings, growing population 
and new inventions. 

Current figures show a very slight 
decline already taking place in capital 
outlays. The Government estimates that 
businesses were paying out, for new 
equipment and plants, at a rate of 28.8 
billions a year during the July-September 
quarter this year. In October-December, 
the rate is put at 28.3 billions, after al- 
lowing for seasonal variations. 

After a survey of many companies, the 
Government now expects an annual rate 
a trifle less than 28 billions in new fa- 
cilities during the first quarter of next 
year. A few major industries indicated 
theyll spend much more in the first 
quarter of next year than they did a year 
earlier and thus offset much of the de- 
cline in other lines. 

Electrical-machinery producers plan to 
spend 25.6 per cent more than they did 
in the first quarter of 1953. Other first- 
quarter gains, indicated by the com- 
panies’ spending plans: 6 per cent by 
other machinery companies, 31 per cent 
by motor-vehicle and equipment firms, 
nearly 19 per cent by makers of other 
transportation equipment, 23 per cent 
by paper companies, 25 per cent by the 
petroleum and coal group, 7.5 per cent 
by mining concerns, 12 per cent by 
public utilities and 9 per cent by other 
companies in trade and communications. 

Estimates for 1954, the full year, as 
given in the chart on page 82, and in the 
table on this page, start with the Govern- 
ment’s first-quarter survey and anticipate 
a further decline as the year goes on. A 
number of factors make that seem likely. 

One tax benefit—the gianting of faster 
deductions for cost of “defense-related” 
facilities—is disappearing. Next year 
many industries will wind up expansion 
programs that have been encouraged by 
this device in recent years. 

Discouragements are inevitable, too, 
if there is a general business decline. Not 
all companies will do as well as they 
expect. Those that dont may trim sail. 

Thus, business investment may be 
expected to show more of its old- 
fashioned fluctuation, if economic activity 
continues to slacken. By the last half of 
1954, the rate of investment might be 
down to 24 billions a year, for a drop of 
17 per cent from the peak in the third 
quarter of 1953. 


cent-among chemical companies, pop. 
ferrous-metal producers, railroads, ry}. 


compared with 1953, as the table ind. 
cates. Retailers, communications com 


Retrenchment would probably fy 
greatest—ranging from 15 to 22 pe 





ber companies, textile firms and the iro, 
and steel industry. 

A few manufacturing industries wou) 
be expected to increase their spending 


panies and others engaged in _ service; 
and trade might also spend a bit more. 
The drop of 5.6 per cent over 4 } 
would be less than normal for a period of 
declining business. A drop of 9 per ceri 
might be anticipated, if industry based it 





en 


Manufacturers’ Program: 
New Plants and Equipment 


These industries are expected 
to increase spending: 





1953 1954 
(in millions) 
Fabricated metals $ 394 $ 395 


Electrical machinery 438 445 
Motor vehicles 959 1,050 


These industries are expected 
to cut spending: 


Other machinery 898 799 
Other transport equipment 210 200 
lron and steel 1,410 1,100 
Nonferrous metals 555 467 
Stone, clay and glass 288 260 
Food and beverages 865 780 
Textiles 295 240 
Paper 420 397 
Chemicals 1,650 1,390 
Petroleum and coal 2,778 2,688 
Rubber 140 5 


Source: 1953, Commerce Department; 1954, 
Economic Unit, U. S. News & World Report 











plans on the attitudes of past years. Thi! 
would mean getting down to an annui 
rate of 23 billions or less by the secon’ 
half of the year, instead of 24 billions. 

A steeper drop such as that does 
seem to be in the cards right now, but! 
can’t be ruled out completely. A chav 
in business psychology, even a slight 
of confidence, could bring a big chang 

In effect, businessmen are saying thi! 
sales and profits will stay high. Ther 
not counting on emergencies that wou! 
make them wish they had more rei! 
cash and less capital tied up in 
equipment. They're betting the cos! 
construction and prices of machitt 
won't drop enough to justify hold 
back. 

As long as they have this faith in 
future, new facilities will seem attract 
as a means of cutting costs and develop 
ing new products. 
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A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 
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The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 
as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 
Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history, 


and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETH PAGE ° LONG ISLAND ° NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN AND = SUB=KrEEER 
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‘valley stoning. 



































TO MEET GROWING DEMANDS for electrical conductor, We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer 
we have greatly increased wire and cable production. To- in an industry that is revolutionizing American manufactur 
day, we are a major producer of transmission cable, and the ing—and American living. 


nation’s largest producer of covered aluminum conductor. Aluminum is taking the place of other materials in 


This increased production is only part of our vast expan- _— thousands and thousands of useful products — making these 
sion. Next year we will have the capacity to produce close products better and cheaper. 
to 30% of all the aluminum made in this country. This will Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We 
be two and one-half times as much as the whole industry are continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers 


produced prior to World War II. to turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 





KAISER ALUMINUM @ CHEMICAL CORP., OAKLAND, CALIF, America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 
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WHAT CONGRESSMEN 
SAY ABOUT 
ISSUES FOR 1954 


[Continued from page 34] 











Vermont 

Representative Winston L. Prouty (Rep.): The conflict be- 
tween advocates of rigid agricultural price supports and 
those favoring those of a flexible type will be a major do- 
mestic issue. Whether military and foreign-aid expenditures 
can be reduced substantially without endangering national 
security is another question of vital importance . .. Much dis- 
cussion will occur over the proposed Bricker amendment . . . 
I believe that the Eisenhower Administration is cracking 
down on subversive influences so successfully that “Commu- 
ism in Government” will not be a major issue .. . 


West Virginia 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore (Dem.): . . . Determining is- 
sue... will be the failure of the Republican Administration 
to keep the 1952 promises on which it came to power. There 
is a growing awareness that these were reckless and irrespon- 
sible, designed merely to catch votes, and that even the 
promises which could be kept are not being kept. The spe- 
cific issues will be Republican failure to develop a farm pro- 
gram, inaction on labor legislation, their giveaway of natural 
resources, failure to keep promises on the budget and taxes, 
and their faltering leadership in foreign affairs. 

Representative Will E. Neal (Rep.): The Administration 
must cease straddling on patronage and realistically . . . sur- 
round itself with loyal Republicans who will dedicate them- 
selves to: revamping the tax system; ridding Government 
departments and bureaus of Communists; strengthening labor- 
management legislation; reducing the cost of administration 
in all agencies; revising the Social Security system; taking 
Government out of business; reducing foreign aid to min- 
imum requirements; protecting American business, industry 
and employes by sensible tariff regulations. 


— MIDWEST 


Representative Timothy P. Sheehan (Rep.): Based on 
talks with my constituents, I believe that the main 1954 cam- 
paign issues will include: reduction in taxes and Government 
spending; business economy as it affects employment; Com- 
munism from the standpoint that the people want to know 
who made the Communist infiltration of our Government 
possible. “McCarthyism,” whatever that is supposed to be, 
will be an issue in my district only in so far as the majority 
of the people are in sympathy with McCarthy and feel that 
he has done a needed and long-delayed job. 

Representative Barratt O'Hara (Dem.): I found . . . keen 
awareness of tightening economic conditions and disinterest 
to the point of impatience with what they interpreted as 
partisan gestures intended to divert attention from growing 
unemployment and extremely nervous business conditions. 
The job they expect of Congress is: (1) to fight off the de- 
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pression; (2) adequately, but with prudent economy, to as- 
sure the national defense, and (3) to strengthen for the 
people rather than weaken all the protections against fear, 
such as Social Security provided by previous Congresses . . . 


Indiana 


Representative Cecil M. Harden (Rep.): Broadly 
speaking, 1 believe the Republican Administration will be 
judged on three main points: (1) building of a strong na- 
tional economy; (2) progress toward genuine: peace in the 
world, and (3) restoration of faith of Americans in integrity 
and loyalty of Government officials. Conversations with con- 
stituents convince me voters applaud first-year results. 

Representative Shepard J. Crumpacker (Rep.): . . . Con- 
crete accomplishments of the Eisenhower Administration, 
progress of the Korean negotiations, farm problems and Com- 
munism are likely to be the key issues in the Midwest. 


lowa 


Senator Guy M. Gillette (Dem.): In my home State, the 
voters recognize that ‘measures looking to solution [of 
domestic problems] must depend on whether they are to 
be solved in a continued artificial war economy with its in- 
flationary conditions or in a period of depression while ad- 
justing to a peace economy. Their great concern is the ap- 
parent lack of clear-cut policies in international relationships. 

Representative Thomas E. Martin (Rep.): . . . The lead- 
ing issues... will be... farm problems. high taxes, reduc- 
tion of federal spending, dismissal of disloyal federal em- 
ployes, Communism, reduction of foreign aid, Taft-Hartley, 
business problems, conservation and public power. 


Kansas 


Senator Frank Carlson (Rep.): After visiting with con- 
stituents over the State of Kansas, I am convinced they hope 
for a program of security and prosperity without war based 
on President Eisenhower's ability to negotiate a program for 
permanent peace that will prevent the sacrificing of Ameri- 
can boys and the expenditure of billions of dollars for war 
and destructive purposes. Our people are hoping for a re- 
duction in federal expenditures, a reduction in taxes and a 
farm program that will give the farmer a just and fair share 
of the national income. They expect the present Administra- 
tion to continue a Government based on honesty, integrity 
and high moral principles that are in keeping with the Pres- 
ident’s recognition of spiritual values in Government. 

Representative Howard S. Miller (Dem.): The big issue 
in the first district of Kansas will be that of farm support 
prices and to build or not to build Tuttle Creek Dam. [Issue 
of] foreign aid is on the wane, as are also “McCarthyism” 
and Communism... . 


Michigan 

Senator Homer Ferguson (Rep.): .. . Farm problems and 
the means of solving them will be one of the leading issues. 
Taxes . . . and fiscal policy will be another. Foreign aid and 
foreign policy will be an issue between Republicans and 
Democrats. Party differences in connection with the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be widely discussed . . . Communists in the 
present Government will not be an issue. But the fact that 
the Democratic Party permitted Communists to infiltrate the 
Government, refused to expose them, and now object to their 
being exposed will be an issue. The question will be whether 
or not the Democrats should be returned to office in view of 
their record of appeasement toward Communists . 

Senator Charles E. Potter (Rep.): . . . Major issues . 
will be lower taxes, continued full employment, a compre- 
hensive farm program and labor legislation. While Commu- 
nism, foreign policy, aid abroad and further reduction in 
governmental expenditures will continue to be important 
matters for consideration by the Administration and Congress, 
the overriding issue in my judgment is “Americanism.” 
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Representative Kit Clardy (Rep.): The chief issues will 
be those arising out of the Communist conspiracy. Belief that 
the era of invitation, toleration, approval and _ protection 
could return with Democratic victory ranks first. The conse- 
quences of this past policy of folly—high taxes, inflation, 
wars and a lost peace—follow closely. Appeasement, friends 
arming our enemy, wasting our resources on a fruitless policy 
of foreign aid ranks next. Full redemption of our promises on 
these and other issues is a must. 

Representative Louis C. Rabaut (Dem.): Basic issue . . 
will be the record of the Republican Party in contrast to 
1952 campaign promises and the effect of GOP policies on 
national security and welfare. Specific issues in Michigan’s 
fourteenth district will be GOP action on social security, labor 
legislation, housing, immigration, foreign policy, reciprocal 
trade. GOP inability to act constructively on these and other 
vital national issues will force injection of Reds-in-Govern- 
ment issue as a scapegoat and cover-up for failure, which will 
be as unsuccessful in 1954 as in the past. 

Representative Ruth Thompson (Rep.): My constituents 
definitely demand that federal taxes be cut. That will in- 
clude personal income tax, excess-profits tax and many of 
the existing excise taxes. They are opposed to a national 
sales tax. My constituents have criticized Secretary Benson's 
farm program but as time goes on their criticism will be re- 
solved by logic. I do not see how Communism can help but 
be an issue... 

Representative Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (Dem.): Resi- 
dents of the first district of Michigan mostly are concerned 
with the failure of the Administration to do anything for 
the little fellow and its aid to big business at the expense of 
the average small taxpayer who sees no relief in sight as the 
cost of living rises steadily. Next to that, the rise of “Mc- 
Carthyism” and the failure to exert world leadership will 
control the next campaign, as also the failure to bring the 
Korean hostilities to an honorable and final end as the pub- 
lic was given to believe could be done. The tendency to kill 
public power also is an important factor. 


Minnesota 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.): . . . As of now, I'm 
convinced domestic pocketbook issues will be the key issues 
over which the American people will be concerned. Rank- 
ing next . . . are related issues of foreign policy, defense and 
foreign trade: Will we strengthen our ties with our allies, 
or will we try to go it alone? . . . Pocketbook issues of chief 
concern now appear to be the declining farm economy; the 
high-interest-rate; tight-credit, hard-money fiscal policies; 
taxes and budget; slowdown in business and employment; 
extension and the benefits of Social Security; revision of the 
Taft-Hartley law; the federal housing policy; and exploita- 
tion of public resources for private profit. 


Missouri 


Representative Thomas B. Curtis (Rep.): The issues 
[will be]: prosperity with peace; the cost of living; lowering 
the tax rate through spreading the tax base by moving the 
Government out of business; the method used in the con- 
tinuance of welfare and subsidy programs; providing an 
adequate defense and maintaining allies abroad; adequate 
handling of Communist infiltration with due regard for 
civil liberties. The Democrats will urge “McCarthyism” and 
big-business domination, the acceptance of the welfare, sub- 
sidy and foreign programs established by them and their 
support of Ike on these issues in contrast to Republican 
support, defense being impaired by the economy drive 
and the decline in prosperity. 


Nebraska 


Representative A. L. Miller (Rep.) traveled 16,000 miles 
and held question periods in each of the 38 county-seat 
towns in his district. He reports that his people favor: 
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Good farm prices and a long-range farm program in whid 
the farmer may have confidence; cutting Government ¢. 
penses and taxes; a settlement of world problems which wil 
bring lasting peace and a lessening of world tension; kicking 
the Communists and the disloyal out of Government; imme. 
diate discontinuance of foreign economic aid, giving limite 
military assistance only to those who are willing to fight Com. 
munism; a public-power policy which is flexible enough j 
meet local conditions; more development of sound irrigatioy 
projects, plus flood control and soil conservation . . . 
“Representative Carl T. Curtis (Rep.): . . . Issues have no 
yet jelled. They will be developed in the next vear, The 
problem of the Republicans is going to be [that of] getting 
the story across to the people of the good things that have 
been done. In Nebraska, the general farm situation will affeg 
the political outcome. All domestic issues are important , ,. 


North Dakota 


Senator Milton R. Young (Rep.): . . . Farm issues wer 
the deciding factor in the 1948 election. They will be eve, 
more important in next year’s election. The Republica 
Party must always have a sizable majority of small busines 
and farmers’ votes to be elected. Farmers, like others, wil 
not vote for lower prices and hard times. Present proposak 
to lower price supports will result in lower prices, whic) 
the farmer fears more than anything else. Foreign aid and 
public power rank of second and third importance in the 
Middle Western areas. Communism will not be as much of 
an issue next year as today, but still will be an important one. 


Ohio 

Representative Clarence J. Brown (Rep.): . . . Campaign 
issues will depend upon developments between now and 
next September. Farm and business problems can well be 
an issue, dependent upon economic developments and the 
type of farm legislation enacted at the coming session, Taft 
Hartley may be an issue in some districts and States only; 
also conservation and public power. Foreign aid will be a 
issue unless heavy cuts are made therein by Congress, The 
soft attitude of the Democratic Administrations toward Con- 
munism and radical infiltration in Government will be a 
issue in many States and districts . . . 

Representative Wayne L. Hays (Dem.): The issues in m 
district will be business and farm problems, unemployment 
and decline in farm prices. As for Communism, I have fought 
it as effectively, or more effectively, than McCarthy has. 

Representative George H. Bender (Rep.): . . . Democrats 
will be compelled to take a stand on the Truman-Stevenso 
attitude towards Communist infiltration under the Democtt: 
ic regime. The Eisenhower Administration’s success during 
the coming congressional session on budget cuts, reduced 
personal income taxes, maintenance of high-level prs 
perity in farm areas and city establishments will play a larg 
part. If world peace is advanced during the year throug) 
four-power parleys, this added factor will be of decisive in- 
portance to families with boys coming into military age. 


South Dakota 


Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.): . . . Issues . . . will be... 
laxity of Truman-Roosevelt Administrations with Communst 
in Government versus Eisenhower's firm stand in checking 
all employes by FBI and insisting that employes testify full 
and frankly before congressional committees or be fred 
Second issue will be Eisenhower-Dulles new foreign poli 
of liberation versus the static policy of simply contami 
Communism. [Next are issues of] farm, economy and 
duced taxes, Eisenhower opposition to new steps towat 
socialism, and a new spirit of honesty and integrity in Gov: 
ernment... 

Senator Francis Case (Rep.): Economic problems will 
trol most votes in 1954. This means measures to impr 
farm and business income and reduce taxes, spending # 
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foreign aid will actually affect more voters than public pow- 
er and labor legislation unless in certain areas these are 
inked with income. At the same time, if any candidates are 







: foolish enough to defend the past blindness in keeping Reds 

in Government, they can expect to suffer disastrous conse- 

1 quences. 

‘| Wisconsin 

Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.): ... The people of Wis- 
consin indicate they want...: reform of our tax system... 

» | expansion and liberalization of the social-security system; 

" strengthening of the farm parity system; strengthening of 

‘ the Taft-Hartley labor law; prompt action on the Great 

c Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway; . . . genuine economy in Gov- 

¢ | ermment; a continued all-out drive against those security 
risks who still linger in Government; . . . protection of the na- 
tional public domain; . . . a continued strong stand in opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union; no appeasement, no coddling of 

rt Red China; ... anew look at our overseas commitments ... 

en 

: SOUTH 

» | Alabama 

ak Senator Lister Hill (Dem.): . . . Following, not in order of 

ch) | importance, will be among the issues . . .: farm-price and 

nd general-business decline and loss of foreign markets; higher 

he | interest rates to farmers, GI’s, home builders and small busi- 

of ness; special tax and other advantages to big business; at- 





ne. | tacks on public power; tidelands oil and other raids on nat- 
ural resources; abuses by congressional investigating com- 
mittees and officials of the executive branch of Government 
im [} through the use of such tactics as guilt by association and 
nd @ smear; the Administration’s default in health, education, 
be & Social Security, and labor-management-relations fields; and 
the @ weakening of national-defense structure. 


‘aft Representative Robert E. Jones, Jr. (Dem.): Issues in this 
nly: | area are: TVA; farm problems; decline in business condi- 
.an | tions; soil conservation and public power. 

The 

on. | Arkansas 

al Representative Brooks Hays (Dem.): The top three prob- 


lems are: business and farm problems, including the desire 
| my JF to get some stability into the prices of cotton and livestock; 
nent {| soil conservation and high taxes. I fully appreciate the 
ught { anxiety of the President to get the issue of Communism in 
‘ Government out of the way. The United States cannot ful- 
crati fill its role as a leader of the free world without more unity 
nso  athome than we have. I hope he will succeed. 
crat: Representative Oren Harris (Dem.): . . . The issues .. . 
uring § Will be in the following order: a definite and positive pro- 
uced gram with leadership; a farm program that will provide price 
pros # support, including cattle, and . . . alleviate the present fear 
large #§ and uncertainty; high taxes, federal spending and the deficit 
ougi fF in the federal budget; the national-defense program and 
e in fF loreign aid; wage levels due to business recession and the 
e. higher cost of living; Taft-Hartley . . . revision; Communism 

in Government; lack of a sufficient public-works program . . .; 

the issue of McCarthyism and whether the national interest 


e... Will be served best by Democrats in control of Congress or 
unis’ {% Republicans. 

acking ; 

uly | Florida 

fired _ Senator George A. Smathers (Dem.): . . . Taxes, econom- 
polit F &s and labor . . . will be the three principal issues, with 


ainitg JF McCarthyism and foreign aid in a secondary group. People 
nd t #F do not believe there is any war. They are not scared of Russia 
owal or Communism. They are very determined to see foreign aid 
1 Gov FH reduced, and a small, articulate and vehement group—on 
both sides—is to be found battling the issue of McCarthy- 
im. They are anxious for tax reductions and are concerned 
with all aspects of the business picture, including high prices, 
credit and other aspects affecting its stability. Believe people 
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also are concerned about labor, and this may become red-hot 
before the session is over. 


Representative D. R. Matthews (Dem.): . . . My district 
is mainly agricultural and strongly Democratic . . . Top is- 
sues ... will be . . . farm legislation, taxation . . . foreign 


aid, McCarthyism, Communism and Taft-Hartley .. . 


Georgia 


Representative Henderson Lanham (Dem.): . . . Business 
and economic conditions at the time will largely determine 
the issues. Now the farm problem and a threatened business 
recession are issues in which my constituents seem most 
interested. Communism in Government, foreign aid, soil con- 
servation, public power and Taft-Hartley could become ma- 
jor issues if farm and business conditions have improved by 
election time. Improvement of farm and business conditions 
and a constructive domestic program, including improved 
Social Security laws and a sane foreign-trade policy, along 
with adequate defense appropriations and program,. now 
seem the chief issues. 


Kentucky 
Representative Noble J. Gregory (Dem.): In Kentucky 
the . . . issues will be based largely on declining farm prices 


coupled with an increase in the cost of living. Of course, un- 
kept campaign promises will be an issue. 


Louisiana 


Representative George S. Long (Dem.): . . . Campaign 
issues will be in the listed order: foreign aid, high taxes and 
farm problems. The hysteria born of the hunt for Communists 
will have largely subsided by that time. The give-away pro- 
gram under the guise of foreign aid has forced our taxes to 
the point of diminishing return and will surely bankrupt the 
nation unless a halt is called. Our foreign-aid program re- 
mains essentially unchanged and is paying less return than 
ever before in history. 


Mississippi 

Senator James O. Eastland (Dem.): In strategic areas in 
the United States, the farm issue will be an overwhelming 
one. In these areas it will be decisive. Communism in the 
Government will maintain a high level of general interest. 
The tax bill will be important. In my opinion, high interest 
in world affairs is receding somewhat. On the over-all, the 
farm issue and the prevalence of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration may determine the complexion 
of the next Congress. 

Representative Jamie L. Whitten (Dem.): The issues in 
agricultural areas will definitely be farm problems. In the 
South, attacks on segregation in the public schools will be a 
major issue. Budget balancing at the expense of soil conserva- 
tion... has built strong sentiment against any form of for- 
eign economic aid. My area generally feels that the Demo- 
cratic Administration was too lax about getting undesirables 
out of Government. It also agrees that the Republicans have 
no sound record on which to run. 


North Carolina 


Senator Clyde R. Hoey (Dem.): . . . Unless some satisfac- 
tory long-range farm program is adopted, this issue will be of 
commanding importance. Great interest is also manifested 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. There is strong sentiment against 
any weakening of this measure. There is definite sentiment 
against Communism and opposition to retaining any Com- 
munists in office, but no enthusiasm for pursuing dead men 
and people out of office. There also is a feeling that some for- 
eign aid should be continued, but greatly reduced in amount. 
Expenditures generally should be reduced, and the most 
burdensome excise taxes repealed. 

Representative Harold D. Cooley (Dem.): . . . Com- 
munism should not be an issue in any campaign in America. 
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All political parties . . . are definitely and unalterably opposed 
to Communism . . . If high taxes is an issue, it will be . . 
because the Republican Party in the last election led the peo- 
ple to believe that taxes would be lowered and the budget 
would be balanced . . . The Republican Party will not be 
stupid enough to place its stamp of approval upon McCarthy- 
ism . . . The farm problem and the lack of farm leadership 
... will definitely be a paramount issue .. . 

Representative F. Ertel Carlyle (Dem.): . . . Main issues 
will be based upon the present Administration’s failure to 
present to Congress and the people a real program; failure 
to . . . appreciate the tremendous importance of a sound, 
workable farm program; failure to sponsor legislation dealing 
stringently with Communists in this country; failure to dis- 
continue extravagant foreign-giveaway program; failure to 
keep campaign promises to reduce taxes . . . 


Oklahoma 


Representative Victor Wickersham (Dem.): . . . Constitu- 
ents in my district, which comprises more than one third of 
the State of Oklahoma, believe issues . . . will be based on 
agricultural program. Farmers want 90 per cent of parity on 
basic farm commodities and want foreign markets for prod- 
ucts. They also want REA [Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion] and RTA [rural-telephone] expansion. Business of all 
types is suffering. People are for a strong defense program 
and cuts in nonessential spending . . . people are against 
Communism but against McCarthy’s methods . . . for soil 
conservation and reclamation and flood-control expansion . 
for continuance of veterans’ program and direct federal old- 
age assistance program .. . 


Tennessee 

Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem.): The No. 1 issue in Ten- 
nessee will be . . . the Administration’s attitude toward con- 
servation and public power, with particular emphasis upon 
the attitude toward TVA [Tennessee Valley Authority] and 
REA . . . The President was high in his praise of TVA during 
the campaign but later referred to it as an example of “creep- 
ing socialism” after the election . . . The next issue of im- 
portance will be business and farm problems. The farmers 
of Tennessee generally favor a clear statement on price-sup- 
port policy which has not been forthcoming from the Admin- 
istration. In cotton sections, there is considerable disappoint- 
ment at the cotton-acreage allotment for next year . . . High 
taxes may be an issue but I think there is substantial agree- 
ment with the President’s emphasis upon a balanced budget 
before reduction. 


Texas 
Representative W. R. Poage (Dem.): In this agricultural 
section, issues . . . are: farm price supports; fear that the 
present Administration will destroy or seriously cripple soil 
conservation, rural electrification, the rural-roads program 
and other programs for better rural living standards; fear of 
both Communism and McCarthyism; inability and conse- 
quent failure of the present Administration to carry out prom- 
ises to balance the budget, reduce taxes and cut spending 
Final success or failure of the Administration will 
depend on its ability to continue prosperity in a peacetime 
economy. 
Representative J. Frank Wilson (Dem.): . . . Prime issues 
. will be: national security; cutting unnecessary Govern- 
ment expenditures so that the budget can be substantially 
balanced; farm policy; Communist infiltration of the Gov- 
ernment; Taft-Hartley revision; foreign aid; water and land 
conservation. 
Virginia 
Representative William C. Wampler (Rep.): . . . Para- 


mount issue . . . will be the amount of sound, progressive leg- 
islation the 83d Congress has enacted. In my district, the 
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farm program definitely will come under close scrutiny , __ 
Foreign aid will be an issue . . . People here generally seen 
to favor emphasis placed on military aid and technical a. 
sistance rather than economic aid. 


WEST 
Arizona 


Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep.): Arizona people are cg. 
cerned with the prospects of peace in this world obtained jy 
a manner to restore and maintain the dignity of the United 
States and they are equally concerned with the fiscal ep. 
dition of the country. This latter includes the balancing of 
the budget, the increasing of the purchasing value of th 
dollar and sensible tax reductions. These two . . . will be the 
major issues . . . There is a definite feeling that foreign aid 
should receive a close scrutiny and that Communism } 
routed out of all levels of Government. 















California 

Senator Thomas H. Kuchel (Rep.): . . . Clean, strong 
solvent American Government is the going achievement of the 
Eisenhower Administration and the Congress. A firmer hand 
at our foreign-policy decisions instead of the former one of 
vacillation and indecision, and a major reduction in nation 
spending brought this about . . . Security risks of all king 
are being eliminated from federal service. This is an excel. 
lent one-year record . . . Many controversial questions , .. 
confront Congress . . . Its disposition of them . . . will fumish 
cleavages for next year’s elections. 

Representative Clair Engle (Dem.): In my district . .. 
the issues will be taxes, economy in Government, Korea, fam 
problems, conservation and public power, Communism, for. 
eign aid, Taft-Hartley, in pretty much that order. 

Representative Craig Hosmer (Rep.): Local issues of each 
congressional district are still foremost. Then comes Commu. 
nism and espionage, taxes and economy, foreign aid, Taft 
Hartley, “McCarthyism,” pay-as-you-go pensions, a new 
balance between the armed services, United Nations and 
UNESCO [United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul: 
tural Organization] . . . Am encountering positive impatience 
with the apparent lack of decisive economies by the Eiser 
hower Administration and our failure to dismiss hangers-n 
from the past Administration. 

Representative John E. Moss, Jr. (Dem.): Issues | fed 
most important in my district . .. are . . . taxes; balancing 
of budget; sound or hard-money policy, as these policies re. 
late to individual business and agricultural activities; cor- 
servation and water-resource development; . . . agriculture, 

. and defense policies. A sizable pay roll is dependent on 
the Air Force program . . . and Air Force cuts are a live iss. 

Representative Patrick J. Hillings (Rep.): . . . Public 
still is strongly behind Eisenhower despite the foreboding 
of certain prophets of doom among the columnists and co 
mentators. Real issues . . . will depend on the attitude of the 
minority party in Congress. Democratic opposition to a for 
ward-looking Eisenhower program will create the major * 
sues. Present indications show that Democrats continue 0 
discount the gravity of the Communist menace. Consequet 
ly, this attitude will create the basic question: Which partys 
best equipped to protect America from Communist danger! 
home and abroad? 

Representative Harlan Hagen (Dem.): . . . The princi 
campaign issue will be the general, lackadaisical, do-nothitt 
policy of Secretary [Ezra T.] Benson and his opposition ® 
Western proposals for reform of the cotton-quota law, cam 
bined with his admission of the inequity of the law and bi 
failure to recommend alternate reforms. Falling income 8! 
greater issue than high taxes, and business is terrible in Is 
area. The future prospects of security, peace and prospent 
overweigh the exhuming of alleged past mistakes. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Who makes your 
safe stops possible ? 


No need to worry when you 
tramp down on your brake pedal. 
With brake lines of Bundyweld, 
you'll have no brake failure due 
to brake-line leaks or ruptured 
tubing walls. Millions of motor- 
ists have traveled billions of 
miles of stop-and-go driving 
safely, thanks to Bundyweld and 
the extra Protection it brings. 


The gasoline lines strung under 
your car take a steady beating 
from flying rock and from pun- 
ishing vibration. They don’t 
leak, don’t collapse, don’t get 
you into trouble. Made of rug- 
ged, dependable, double-walled 
Bundyweld Tubing, they’ll last 
throughout the lifetime of your 
car and then some. 


You’re hurrying home after a long weekend. You slam 
on your brakes. You stop — safely. You can take safe stops 
for granted — thanks to the men who engineered and built 
your car. For one thing, safety-conscious designers and engi- 
neers gave you brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing, fifteen 
times stronger than necessary to protect your life. Bundy- 
weld won’t leak, won’t burst, won’t give in to harmful 
vibration, won’t fail you when you need it. 


Leaks in your oil lines spell 
trouble —in delays, big repair 
bills, even a ruined engine. But 
Bundyweld oil lines are leak- 
proof, extra-strong, trouble-free. 
Bundyweld dependability is so 
well established that Bundy- 
weld’s used in 95% of today’s 
passenger cars in an average of 
twenty applications each. 


Why you’re safer with Bundyweld Tubing 


1. Bundyweld Tubing be- 2. 
gins as a single strip of 
tough, accurately rolled, 
©opper-coated steel 


single 


We carefully roll the 3. 
strip of steel 
this, make it into a long, 
. double-walled tube. 


like 


where the 


We take the rolled-up 
tube, fire it in a furnace, 
copper 
solidly with the steel. 


1. PERFECT BOND 


(4) 


bonds 
leakproof. 


4. Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
ing: double-walled and ex- 
tra-strong; copper-sealed and 


4 


Do you have automatic win- 
dow lifts? Or hope to some 
day? You'll be glad to know 
that hydraulic window-lift lines 
of Bundyweld Tubing are de- 
pendable, foolproof, leakproof. 
Unfailing lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing help the manufacturer 
of your car give you perform- 
ance-plus — all the time! 


Bundyweld 
Tubing 


"The lifelinesgof your car" 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 








Colorado 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.): The campaign issues 
will be high taxes, business and farm problems, conserva- 
tion and the development of natural resources and public 
power, foreign aid and the foreign policy, Communism, Taft- 
Hartley and “McCarthyism.” 


Idaho 
Senator Henry C. Dworshak (Rep.): As a result of three 
months, 10,000 miles of travel throughout Idaho . . . I am 


convinced people of my State want, first, a cut in federal 
spending, especially foreign economic aid, and reduction 
in taxes. They feel it is essential to achieve economic sta- 
bility in order to assure a sound defense posture . . . Next in 
importance in thinking of people of Idaho is the desirability 
of a foreign-trade program which will be equitable in fact 
and not in theory so far as commerce with foreign countries 
is concerned, and which at the same time will not endanger 
full employment and the prosperity of American industry. 


Of equal concern . . . is the need for a sound farm program 
with a minimum of federal controls . . . 
Senator Herman Welker (Rep.): . . . My constituents ex- 


pect action on a variety of issues . . . domestic farm and busi- 
ness problems, taxation, foreign policy, labor legislation and 


internal security against subversion . . . Difficult to assign 
primary importance to any of these ... All are vital... 
Representative Gracie Pfost (Dem.): . . . The farmer is 


concerned about his returns on soil conservation, frightened 
about receiving less than 90 per cent of parity, apprehensive 
of the Benson program, disturbed that he received only 45 
cents of the retail dollar on his farm product, sensitive that 
he gets no part of the extra $18 it costs the housewife today 
to fill her market basket. Taft-Hartley [is! poison in labor's 
cup. Public power, with Hells Canyon, the priceless dam 
site on the mighty Snake River, [is a] leading . . . issue. 
“McCarthyism” will dwindle into insignificance when people 
warm to the farm problem, labor treatment and _public- 
power issues. 


Montana 

Senator James E. Murray (Dem.): Montanans primarily 
are concerned about the Republican inaction on farm prob- 
lems; the sabotage of public power; the hamstringing of REA; 
the Administration’s failure to balance the budget, give lower 
taxes and build defense at the same time, as promised . . . 
Labor will be concerned with creeping unemployment, higher 
interest rates, mounting costs of living and a lack of specific 
planning for a possible recession. Everyone in Montana is 
concerned over the foreign-policy fight within the Republi- 
can ranks, as to whether we continue our support of United 
Nations, NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] and 
other programs of international co-operation for mutual de- 
fense or yield to those who would wreck the partnership of 
free nations and revert to the costly policy of isolationism. 
The people will not be diverted from these important issues 
through the propaganda of any irresponsible politician using 
our common hatred of Communism as a means to disunite 
us and to destroy the people’s confidence in their own Gov- 
ernment. 

Representative Wesley A. D‘Ewart (Rep.): Issues . . . are 
farm problems, foreign problems, balanced budget, Com- 
munism, high taxes . . . Action of the next Congress can 
change the order or remove some problems from the list. 


New Mexico 

Senator Dennis Chavez (Dem.): New Mexico taxpayers 
place promised tax reduction at the top of issues . . . closely 
followed by problems of business, and farm and ranch, along 
with conservation and public-power policies. Citizens want a 
reduction in our foreign-aid programs . . . because they feel 
it is an important way to get tax relief at home. Communism 
is now commonly known as our enemy and the people are 
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determined that the U.S. Government shall not knowin 
or willingly harbor espionage . . . There is one disturbing 
factor to me: This is that we unqualifiedly take to our bosom, 
persons who say they were once Communists but have lef; 
this Red faith. Vigilance is required on many fronts. 


Oregon 

Senator Wayne Morse (Ind.): . . . Principal issues . , . ar 
peace, the farm problem, consumer purchasing power, the 
slowdown of business activity, public power and the natural. 
résource giveaway program of the Eisenhower Administra. 
tion. he people are disturbed and confused by the ¢e. 
terioration of bipartisanship and the worsening of relations 
with our allies. Farmers are greatly upset at the failure of 
Eisenhower and Benson to do . . . more than promise y 
farm program while they intimate abandonment of presen; 
procedures. In the Northwest, people are incensed at the 
Administration’s walkout on a natural-resource program for 
the full development of power resources upon which the eq. 
nomic development of the area depends. 

Representative Homer D. Angell (Rep.): . . . Issues are: 
Reduce existing exorbitant costs of Government; reduce 
taxes and balance budget; in co-operation with foreign na. 
tions establish world peace and reduce armaments with stri¢ 
controls and inspection; keep Communists out of Gover. 
ment . . .; develop, utilize and conserve our natural resources, 
particularly water, soil, hydropower and _ forest products 
keep Government free from inefficiency, corruption and 
waste of prior Administrations; adopt a farm program just 
to both farmers and consumers and avoid Government pw. 
chase of large quantities of foods and goods to be destroyed 
or given away at the taxpayers’ expense. 


Utah 


Representative William A. Dawson (Rep.): . . . Major 
issues . . . will be shift of spending for foreign aid to needed 
public projects in our country, and tax reduction. People at 
home demanding [that the Government] quit scattering thei 
money overseas. Free-trade policies have closed State’s lead- 
zinc mines, and legitimate tariff protection will be an issue 


Washington 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Dem.): Constituents... 
concerned with falling farm prices, federal-power setback, 
slackening employment, living costs, tight money and appur- 
ent favoritism shown in other areas by the Administration 
in shifts of Government services and some defense activi: 
ties, including shipping . . . Foreign aid as an issue largely 
is related to Pacific security, with Alaska and Pacific North- 
west defenses considered more important. 

Representative Russell V. Mack (Rep.): . . . Foreign ai, 
taxes, Social Security reform, the tariff and Communists in 
Government appear likely to be important issues . . . I heard 
more protests against the foreign-aid giveaway program 
than against any other one thing. My constituents . . . walt 
it drastically curtailed immediately and termination date 
set for its ending . . . The tariff will be an important issue 0 
the Pacific Coast, where the lumber, plywood and fishing it 
dustries are being hurt by too much imports from low-wag 
foreign countries. They want quota limits placed on the 
quantity of goods foreign nations can ship into the United 
States. 





Wyoming 

Representative William H. Harrison (Rep.): . +: In 
portant issues . . . will be business and farm problems, Co: 
munism, taxes, foreign aid and public power . . . Genet 
feeling is that the Eisenhower Administration should have‘ 
fair chance to prove its program beneficial. Cattle pnt 
and the power policy of the Department of Interior # 
the two main problems in Wyoming at present but believe 
both will be satisfactorily settled. 
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rer 7 years after “completion” | 
we’re still building! 


The Gold Spike officially ““completed”’ the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1869. But except for the right of 
way (and even some of that has changed ) there’s precious little 
left of the old Central Pacific, our parent Company. 


Enough new track to span America 
Last year, for instance, we laid 1,732,859 new railroad ties 
and put down almost 64,000 tons of new rail—not to add new 
mileage, but just to maintain the mileage we had. Jn the seven 
years since the war, we’ve put down enough new track to span the 
continent from New York to San Francisco. Last year the main- 
tenance of our 13,300 miles of lines cost us over $92,000,000. 


A new diesel unit every two days 
But maintenance is only part of the job. Since the war, 
$646,000,000 has been invested in new equipment and other 
improvements for Southern Pacific. One result: a dieselization 
program that has given S. P. an average of about one new 
diesel unit every two days since World War II ended. 
These vast maintenance and improvement programs are part of 
S. P.’s continuing efforts to provide the Golden Empire (see map) 
with the finest freight and passenger service in America. 





Figures shown are for Southern Pacific and its affiliates in the Golden Empire. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


With talk that money is getting easier, people wonder what the trend means 
for those who want to buy or build houses. We consulted mortgage bankers, sav- 
ings and loan officials, and authorities on home building, came up with this: 


MORTGAGE MONEY. There has, definitely, been a loosening of mortgage money 
in the last few weeks. Lending institutions have more cash to put out on loan, 
are beginning to compete with each other more for borrower-customers. That 
puts the home buyer in the saddle again. 

It is easier now to find money on FHA and VA terms than it was six months 
ago. Down payments on conventional mortgages haven't been lowered yet. But 
the pressure is on. And, here and there, interest rates on conventional 
mortgages are Shading downward. Net result: A buyer who is a good credit risk 
now is in a better position to dicker with a lender for favorable terms. 








HOUSE PRICES. Building costs have changed little since last summer, 
so prices of new houses have stayed about the same. Older houses, though-- 
especially those built more than 10 years ago--are down in price. Here is 
where you are most likely to locate a bargain. You will find it easier 
than a while back to get FHA loans for remodeling, and there is talk of 
congressional action to lengthen the repayment period. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES. Don't forget that, when tax rates go down January l, the 
amount withheld from your pay goes down, too. You may find the amount withheld 
isn't enough to cover the tax you will owe at the end of the year--especially if 
you are in the higher tax brackets or if you have additional income not subject 
to withholding. But you can fix it so your withholding keeps you from having to 
dig up the extra sum at taxpaying time. That can be done by not claiming, for 
withholding tax purposes, all the dependency deductions to which you are entitled. 
Or by arranging with your employer to take out any larger amount you want. 





INSURANCE ON BANK DEPOSITS. People often ask us whether it really is the 
Government that stands behind bank-deposit insurance. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, which insures up to $10,000 of the money you have in your 
bank account, was created by Congress. But it has repaid all the federal funds 
used to set it up, gets its money from payments by member banks. Currently 
it has 1.5 billion dollars to use in reimbursing depositors of banks that 
fail. If that should turn out to be not enough, it has the authority to dip 
(over) 
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into the U. S. Treasury for 3 billion dollars more. So, in this sense, the 


Government stands back of your deposit insurance. 













VETERANS' DIVIDENDS. Holders of World War II GI insurance are to get 
another dividend in 1954. For most, checks will be $60, the maximum dividend. 
If you are under 40, and have a term policy, you can figure on getting 50 cents 
per $1,000 for each month during the policy year your insurance was in force. 
Past 40, the older you are, the less you get. On "permanent plan" policies, the 
amount depends on such things as your age and how long you have held the policy. 
Checks are to be mailed about 60 days after the policy's anniversary date. 
















ENGINEERING JOBS. A food-industry expert believes engineering-minded stu- 
dents may be overlooking a good bet. There is a great shortage of men with special 
training in the engineering aspects of food processing, says Curtis E. Maier, 
chairman of the food-engineering council of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Few persons know the need exists. Food firms get engineers mainly by hiring 
chemical, mechanical or other engineers and converting them on the job. Adds 
Mr. Maier: Food engineering is now where chemical engineering was 30 years ago. 



















HOLIDAY MAIL. At this time of year, business letters and other 
important mail sometimes get held up in the Christmas-card deluge that 
swamps poStal facilities. To avoid this, the Post Office Department 

Suggests: Use long envelopes, put special-delivery stamps on important 
items, drop mail in post offices instead of in letter boxes. 



















GI LOANS. This for a reader: A veteran who has bought a home under a 
GI guaranteed loan can--under certain conditions--get a new loan to buy or build 
another house. If your home burns down, or if it is destroyed by a flood, 
tornado or other disaster, you may be able to obtain a second GI loan to replace 
it. Also, if you can prove you had to sell your house and move to a new 
location because of your health. Or if you have to sell because your employer 
sends you to another city. This last is a bit tricky; if your employer 
commonly transfers his employes, you may not be eligible. 

















NEW DRUGS. Note these medical announcements if you get a queasy Stomach 
on ship or plane, or if you are one of the many "allergic" to penicillin: 
Tests by the Army, Navy and Air Force indicate a new Belgian-developed 
antihistamine pill gives effective protection from motion sickness for a 24-hour 
; period. Other presently used drugs, equally effective, must be taken more 
often. The new pills are available on a doctor's prescription. 

A Chicago physician reports to the American Medical Association that giving 
antihistamine drugs along with penicillin helped cure--without reaction--a 
serious infection in a penicillin-sensitive patient. Other antibiotics wouldn't 
work against the infection, so the antihistamine-penicillin treatment was tried. 











CHRISTMAS TREES. Best way to keep a Christmas tree fresh is to stand it in 
water--works as well as chemicals, says a U. S. Forest Service booklet. First, 
though, cut at least an inch off diagonally across the trunk. These and other 
tips can be found in "Christmas Trees, the Tradition and Trade," available 
from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 10 cents. 
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SMART. PRODUCT HANDLING... 
Your Wedge 
to Widen 
idaugtes 


The Damage Prevented By Gaylord Boxes 
Is Clear Profit For You 


When you comb your operations for places to 
cut costs, take a long look at damage claims. 
The actual claim is only the beginning—it 
sets off a chain reaction of confusion that cuts 
into what should have been your profit. 


Many manufacturers are discovering the profit 
advantages of reducing damage claims 
through the extra protection of Gaylord boxes. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES * FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ 


The Gaylord quality that assures you this 
added protection comes from new develop- 
ments in tougher fibre board, stronger designs 
and precision accuracy in manufacture... all 
built into every Gaylord box to protect your 
profit, as well as your product. 


For information and cooperation, phone your 
nearby Gaylord office. 





KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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RELAY 55 AMP. DP.ST 
AN PART NO.AN 3352-1 
VOLTS 24-28 D.C. CONT. DUTY 
LEACH PART NO. 7064-208 


LEACH RELAY CO. 
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Carrier Corporation 


MAX. WORKING PRESSURE -235. 





“Metal [al 


-the mark of quality 


on America’s fine products 








Tchals 


plates—trademarks— 
alert manufacturers find more uses 
every day for Metal-Cal’s unusual 
qualities. Metal-Cal is .003-inch 
aluminum foil, with the design made 
of colors absorbed and sealed into 
an anodized surface. The result is a 
clear, sharp design in brilliant, 
metallic color . . . amazingly resistant 
to abrasion, moisture, heat and cold. 
Metal-Cal’s pressure-sensitive back 
bonds to any smooth, cohesive 
surface. No need for screws or rivets. 


Metal-Cal obsoletes traditional 
metal nameplates and decals. As 
industry learns its advantages . . . in 
savings on material and labor and 
in lasting good looks . . . Metal-Cal 
wins new users. 





Your product de- 
serves this mork of 
quality—a Metal-Cal 
trademark or label. 


Write for. Nee See aus 
ond samples of 
Metal-Cal for your 
own test. 

Metal-Cal, Dept. 3-4 
C & H Supply Co. 
415 E. Beach Ave. 
Inglewood 3, Calif. 





=\We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT YEAR-END 
TAX SAVINGS 














@ Taxes can be saved by some 
who make use of laws on 
capital gains and _ losses. 


@ Steps taken before end of year 
can cut taxable income. 


® Buying and selling of assets 
may open way for savings. 


Can you reduce taxes by buying and 
selling stocks near year end? 
Sometimes. Perhaps you have already 
realized a profit by selling stocks or other 
assets. You may be able to shave the tax 
on this gain by selling some other se- 

curities at a loss. 


The loss you take on sale of one stock 
can be subtracted from the gain on an- 
other sale. That makes the profit smaller, 
or may even erase it entirely. Transac- 
tions like these lead to savings in taxes 
under laws on capital gains and losses. 


Suppose a taxpayer already has more 
losses than gains from security 
sales? 

He still may improve his tax position by 

selling, if he can make some sales at a 

profit. This profit can be used as an off- 

set to the earlier loss; thus, in effect, he 

takes this gain without having to pay a 

tax on it. Also, if he ends up with a net 

loss for the year, up to $1,000 of that loss 
can be used as an offset against ordinary 

income, lowering his tax for 1953. 


Here is an example of how the principle 
of capital gains and losses works: Sup- 
pose you have sold stocks and bonds this 
year with a profit of $3,000. But you find 
that you have other securities that, be- 
cause of a drop in market prices, would 
mean a loss of $4,000 if sold now. You 
sell, and $3,000 of that loss is used to 
wipe out, for tax purposes, your earlier 
gain in 1953. The other $1,000 of loss 
can be used to reduce your otherwise 
taxable income for this year. 


Can you then buy back the same 
stocks that you sold at a loss? 
Not for 30 days, if the law of offsetting 
losses and gains is to work. But you can 
keep your previous market position by 

buying similar stocks. 


Does it matter how long an asset is 
held before being sold? 
Not in the above example. Since a re- 
cent change in the law, capital losses 
(Continued on page 99) 








# by THE PLEASURE a 
Double OF YOUR TRIP To 


SOUTH AFRICA! 


GO VIA ENGLAND—on spacious 
passenger liners of two greg 
ocean services! 


CUNARD LINE 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 





UNION-CASTLE 





if you wish! i 
FIRST CLASS, NEW YORK TO CAPETOWN | 
$538 UP; CABIN CLASS, $405 UP, | | 

See your Travel Agent for new folder, 


CUNARD LINE 


General Passenger Agents for 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 








Send A Copy 


lo Your Friends 
--eWITHOUT CHARGE 
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STOP OVER for a visit to Britain, or the Continent | 
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We've Been Asked: 


— 





can be used as a 100 per cent write-off 
against gains, regardless of whether the 
losses are long term, where assets were 
held for more than six months, or short 
term, Where held for six months or less. 
But an assct must be held more than six 
months to take advantage of the rule on 
jong-term capital gains. 


Can one year’s losses be carried over 
to the next year? 

Yes, If your capital losses this vear ex- 
ceed your gains, you can use up to 
$1,000 of the excess to reduce 1953 in- 
come that is taxable. Any excess of loss 
over gain that remains can be carried 
over until 1954 to offset gains in that 
year. This process can be carried forward 
for five years from now, until 1958, to cut 
down taxable capital gains in those years, 
or to offset up to $1,000 of ordinary in- 
come in each of those years, until the ex- 
cess is exhausted. 


ls a short-term gain as good, for tax 

purposes, as a long-term one? 
No. That’s because the tax rules work 
differently for short-term and long-term 
capital gains. A short-term gain is fully 
taxable as ordinary income, with the 
regular rate applying. But, if there is 
a long-term gain, where the asset is 
held more than six months, only one half 
of it will be taxed, and at a rate that 
cannot, in effect, exceed 26 per cent of 
the total net gain. (Next year the maxi- 
mum effective rate drops back to 25 
per cent). 


This ceiling of 26 per cent on net long- 
term capital gains will save a taxpayer 
money if his taxable income exceeds 
$14,000 and he is single, or exceeds 
$28,000 and he files a joint tax return, or 
exceeds $22,000 for the head of a family. 


How are gains and losses handled 
on a joint return? 
Capital losses of a wife may be used to 
write off gains of her husband, and vice 
versa. Where there is a net loss for the 
two, this can be used as a deduction, up 
to $1,000, against their joint ordinary 
income. On the other hand, where hus- 
band and wife make separate returns and 
both have losses, each can use up to 


$1,000 as an offset against taxable in- 
come, 


Is the capital-gains rule the same on 
sale of a home? 

Not exactly. If a taxpayer sells his home 
ata profit, and within one year before 
m after that sale buys and occupies 
another house costing the same or more 
than the old one, he does not have to pay 
4 capital-gains tax at that time. The 
amount of the gain, if any, would be 
gured if he later sells the new home. 
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INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 





“Lower cost of manufacturing, lower 
power, fuel and construction costs 


made our South Corolina 
planta success’ 


says Thomas L. Robinson, President oe 
Powdercraft Corporation, Spartanburg, $.C. | , 












“Every cost going into 
manufacturing is lower 
in our South Carolina 
plant than elsewhere 
within our experience. 
We also have the ad- 
vantages of lower pow- 
er, fuel and construc- 
tion costs. 

The adaptability, 
spirit and high produc- 
tivity of our South Car- 
olina employees and the 
friendly attitude of the 
community and of the 
State also have been 
major factors in our 
success in South Caro- 
lina.” 
<s 
This Hydraulic Press at 
Powdercraft Corporation, 
Spartanburg, S.C., is used 
in fabricating intricate and 
special-use machine parts 
from powdered metal. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 




















Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources - 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Mild climate Low construction costs 














Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-12 Columbia, South Carolina 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
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IT’S EASIER TO KEEP WORKERS NOW 


Quitting Is Off as Jobs Get Scarce; 


Thousands of families are be- 
ginning to find that a cut in fac- 
tory output affects them—directly 
and significantly. 

Businessmen, watching sales 
taper off, are seeking ways to 
hold down costs. For factory 
workers, that means more lay- 
offs—and fewer job openings. 

Here, based on the latest of- 
ficial survey, is the picture of 
changes in the job market. 


Factory workers are finding it hard- 
er to hold their jobs. Layoffs are in- 
creasing. Persons seeking work are 
discovering that fewer jobs are avail- 
able for them. 

Latest official figures indicate those 
trends. The figures show: 

Hiring is slowing up in manufacturing 
industries. The hiring rate has fallen to 
the lowest level for this season since 
1937. In October, latest month for which 
official figures are available, factories took 
on 34 new workers for every 1,000 on 


their pay rolls. This was a drop of 15 
per cent from. the previous month. In 
June, by contrast, 51 new workers were 
taken on for each 1,000 employes. 

Layoffs continue to increase for the 
fourth straight month. The rate of lay- 
offs has doubled in four months, and in 
October was estimated at 18 layoffs for 
each 1,000 emploves. This ratio was as 
low as 8 per 1,000 early in the year. 

Workers, as a result, are showing less 
tendency to quit their jobs and shop 
around for new ones. The proportion of 
workers voluntarily leaving factory jobs 
in October was down to 21 per 1,000 
employes—one of the lowest “quit” rates 
reported for the month since World 
War II. Peak for the year was 31 per 
1,000. 

The charts on this page show how these 
labor-turnover figures have been run- 
ning since January, 1952. The hiring rate, 
for example, was 44 per 1,000 employes 
at the start of last year and of this. The 
high mark for the period was reached in 
August, 1952, when 59 workers were 
hired for each 1,000 employes on the 
pay roll. For this year, the hiring rate 
went up to 51 per 1,000 in June, but by 
September was down to 40 and by 
October was 34 per 1,000. 


Hiring usually declines in early q. 
tumn, but the decrease for October this 
year was much sharper than normal, x. 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
which compiles the figures. 

Layoffs in October, the charts aly 
show, came at a faster rate than in am 
other month during the two-year De. 
riod, with one exception. That was July 
1952, when shutdowns caused by a pr. 
longed steel strike boosted the rate ¢ 
22 layoffs for every 1,000 employes 
the pay roll. 

October’s rate of 18 layoffs per 1,0(\ 
compared with 7 layoffs for every 1,00) 
employes in October, 1952. Layoffs haye 
been rising since June, when 9 out of 
every 1,000 were laid off. By September 
the figures rose to 15 layoffs per 1,000. | 
then jumped by 20 per cent in on 
month. 

These layoffs usually result from cut. 
backs in production or from the closing 
of a plant for any reason, often a tem 
porary shutdown for inventory or modd 
change-over. The lavoff figure does not 
include employes who are fired for some 
cause, such as inability to perform thei 
tasks. In October, the firing rate—as dis 
tinguished from the layoff rate—remained 
where it had been since February-4 


Jobs Are iis to Get—and Harder to Keep 


(rates per 1,000 employes, manufacturing industries) 
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LAYOFFS ARE RISING 
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discharged workers for every 1,000 em- 
Pine quit rate refers to those employes 
who voluntarily leave their jobs, usually 
to seek other employment or to retire. 
In October, 21 out of each 1,000 workers 
quit their jobs. This contrasted with 28 
per 1,000 quitting in October, 1952; with 
31 per 1,000 in September, 1953. 

The picture by industries shows some 
variations from the averages for all manu- 
facturing groups. Layoffs are rising 
faster in some industries than in others, 
because of special conditions. 

Rubber factories had a big increase in 
the layoff rate. Thirty-four employes 
were laid off for every 1,000 workers, 
compared with 14 per 1,000 in the pre- 
vious month. Hiring was reduced from a 
rate of 30 new workers for each 1,000 on 
the pay roll, to 20 per 1,000, in the 
month’s time. The quit rate dropped 
“ ® fom 25 to 16 per 1,000. 

Ordnance plants also showed a sizable 
) . afte a a Ot es ai 
boost in layoffs, because of cutbacks in 









mM armament orders. From a layoff rate of 8 
¥ per 1,000 in September, ordnance plants 
: jumped to a rate of 25 per 1,000 in Oc- 
. tober. Hiring was reduced from 39 per 
i 1,000 in September to 28 per 1,000 in 
™ F October. 

ia Plants making food products stepped 
ing | UP layoffs and curtailed hiring, but here 
ia the reason largely was seasonal. It is 


ide | customary to reduce the number of em- 
ni  Ployes at this time of year. Thus, the hir- 
om & ing rate dropped from 65 per 1,000 to 47 
hei: § in the one month, while layoffs rose from 
ji: & 18 to 33 for every 1,000 employes. 

Manufacturers of wood products, 
again for seasonal reasons, reduced their 
pay rolls. Hiring was cut from 47 to 36 

new workers for each 1,000 on the pay 
“a roll, and layoffs rose from 13 to 22 per 
1,000. 
The primary-metal industries, such as 
steel and copper, hired fewer new em- 
ployes but did not step up their layoffs 
to any great extent. The intake of new 
workers dropped from 25 to 19 per 1,000 
in one month. Layoffs rose from 16 to 19 
for every 1,000. 
Electrical-machinery plants, making 
home appliances as well as industrial 
equipment, were hiring employes in 
September at the rate of 41 newcomers 

for every 1,000 on the staff. but cut this 
4 ratio to 31 per 1,000 in October. Layoffs 
jumped from 8 per 1,000 to 14. 

Companies making glass, stone and 
tly products reduced their hiring rate 
from 34 to 23 per 1,000, while layoffs 
jumped from 8 to 14 per 1,000. 

Textile-mill hiring remained about 

same. Thirty-one new workers were 
added in October for every 1,000 on the 
pay roll, compared with 34 per 1,000 the 
Previous month. However, layoffs rose 
fom 16 to 21 per 1,000. 
Chemicals are another example of lit- 
change in the rates of hiring or firing. 
On (Continued on page 102) 
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SIMPLE LINE 
INSTALLATION 


Sizes 4” 
thru 12” 


AY: IS is 


the control of foom 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA 
VIS- THEA MPANY 
enicace oir oe EAST COMP. : 
735 Spring St. NW, VE-0241 
EVIS-GREAT LAKES COMPANY 
203 N. Wabash Ave., RA 6-9880 PHILADELPHIA (Upper Darby) 
s MPANY 
OMAHA 6437 Market St, FL 2.3374 
EVIS-MIDWEST, INC. 
1504 Dodge St., JA-7044 NEW YORK CITY 
EVIS-NORTHWEST EVIS-WALTERS COMPANY 
i. ; . DALLAS i ‘ 
2437 E. Marginal VV , EL-6116 2 E. 41st St., LE 2-2670 
: farginal Way 116 evis-SOUTHWEST COMPANY : Hees 
RENO 5543 Dyer St., FO 8-6267 MARINE DIST, (Exclusive) 
WATER CONDITIONED SALES CORP MORAN-EVIS CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
Western Amer. Life Bldg., 2-5639 420 Market St., DO 2-4565 


~~ EVIS IS NOT A SOFTENER ! ——---+— : 


LOS ANGELES (Whittier) 
KEN-EVIS COMPANY 

11146 E. Whittier, OX 9-2211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CAL-EVIS COMPANY 

74 Dorman Ave., MI 7-3822 
SEATTLE 
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You'll Find Room For 


Greater Efficiency in 
JAMISSOURI 


“HEART OF AMERICA” a 


That new plant you need may be 
immediately available for sale, rent 

or lease in Missouri. Right now, our list 
of Available Buildings includes 76 
buildings of all types and sizes... 

most of them outgrown by businesses 
that are booming in Missouri. 

In addition to an accurate, descriptive 
list of available buildings, Missouri's 
staff of industrial planning experts are 
at your service to provide complete and 
confidential reports. For information, 
without obligation, on Missouri's 
excellent transportation, abundant 
resources, labor supply and market 
possibilities, write direct to: “ 


59 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES & ci Mie 








Dept. L-37 Jefferson City, Missouri 












OTEL 
The Columbus offers jg 
every facility to make ™& 

\ your vacation or busi- 

ness trip to Miami com- 

fortable and enjoyable. 

Located in the heart of Miami, 

overlooking Bayfront Park and 

beautiful Biscayne Bay, it is the 
downtown terminal for major air- 
lines. The new rooftop dining 
room and cocktail lounge is the 
show-place of Miami. 100% air 
conditioned. Write now for color- 
ful folder, rates and reservations 
to Arthur D. Feenan, Manager. 


BISCAYNE AT 
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. . . Unemployment, up 300,000, reaches 1.4 million totg| 


The hiring ratio went from 18 per 1,000 
to 19, while the layoff rate moved from 
6 per 1,000 to 7. 

Employment generally—for the 
country as a whole, including normanu- 
facturing fields as well as manufacturing 
—remained relatively high in November, 
according to Census Bureau estimates 
just issued. About 61.9 million persons 
were employed, the Census reported, or 
300,000 fewer than in October. 

The number of unemployed persons 
was estimated at 1.4 million, a rise of 
300,000 in a month. Usually at this time 
of year there is little change in the un- 
employed total. A higher percentage of 
unemployed workers was noted in manu- 
facturing industries, as compared with a 
year ago. 





Test in Firing: 
Loyalty to Firm 


A Supreme Court decision that may 
put limits on picketing activities in a 
labor dispute is bringing protests from 
union leaders, while raising questions 
in employers’ minds as to whether the 
courts will be tougher on strikers from 
now on. 

Here, in practical terms, are some 
questions being asked, and the answers 
as they shape up at present: 

Q What was involved, directly, in the 
case decided by the Supreme Court? 

A A group of technicians employed 
by a television station in Charlotte, N.C., 
distributed in the city’s streets a hand- 
bill that attacked the quality of pro- 
grams being broadcast by the station, 
then newly established. The distribution 
of 5,000 of these leaflets took place in 
1949 while the AFL International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers was nego- 
tiating with the station’s owners for a 
contract covering the technicians. How- 
ever, there was no strike; employes re- 
mained at work and drew their pay, but 
picketed during hours off duty. 

Q And what does the Supreme Court 
say about these leaflets? 

A The Court, in a 6-to-3 decision, 
rules that the employer had a legal right 
to discharge the nine technicians who 
distributed the handbill. The handbill, 
the Court finds, was calculated “to harm 
the company’s reputation and reduce its 
income.” This action is held to be an act 
of disloyalty to the employer and there- 
fore a justified basis for discharge. The 
majority opinion, written by Justice Har- 
old H. Burton, declares: “There is no 
more elemertal cause for discharge of 


a, - 


an employe than disloyalty to his ep, 
ployer.” 

Q Does this mean that unions jp fe 
ture strikes cannot issue leaflets attac,. 
ing the employer? 

A That is what union leaders are wo, 
ried about. They think that the decisio 
may hamper such activities. In this ‘. 
cision, the Court points out that the 
handbill made no reference to the labor 
dispute then in progress. However, the 
Court holds that the fact that a labo, 
dispute was in progress did not in its 
provide a defense for the leaflet, 
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Q Can unions change their tactics i 
order to offset this decision? | 
A Some union officials think that le: 






















lets attacking the employer's produc C 
might be allowed by the Court in futue 
strikes if the leaflet mentions the laba Pr 
dispute and connects the produt iff ® 
some way to the issues involved. Other th 
doubt that this is so. Some lawyers thit "a 
the decisions may lead to drastic restit . 
tions on union literature in strikes. (il: Sul 
ing the employer all sorts of names has the 
been a common union practice in strike JF “° 
Q Will NLRB’s policies change? Bel 
A In this particular case, the NLR res 
ruled that the employer had a right! pro 
fire the technicians who passed out tiff fac 
handbill. A Court of Appeals deci abl 
challenging the Board’s ruling was’ @ tec] 
ried to the Supreme Court. Now that te Pen 
high Court has put emphasis on loi And 
ty” of employes as a basis for firing "IR “ex, 
strike, NLRB may order additional re fam 
strictions on the picketing activi" ge) 
unions. tanc 
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FROM PENNSALT 








an outstanding new 


phosphatizing process 





Complete —even to a sales-building merchandising plan for you ! 


Pennsalt’s new Fosbond Process is an inte- 
grated series of operations and products for 
the phosphatizing of metal prior to organic 
finishing. Products processed with Fosbond 
have a more attractive, much longer-lasting 
surface because Fosbond locks the finish to 
the metal and provides lifetime corro- 
sion resistance. 


Behind this Process stand the extensive 
Tesources of Pennsalt—a major chemical 
producer for more than a century. Manu- 
facturers using Fosbond can expect depend- 
able, trouble-free phosphatizing and regular 
technical assistance from experienced 
Pennsalt specialists. 


And here’s a valuable merchandising 
‘extra’! Fosbond has qualified for the 
famous Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal. To gain public recognition and accep- 
tance, the colorful Fosbond emblem incor- 





pero! 





porating this seal is being advertised in 
mass consumer magazines. Authorized man- 
ufacturers who affix this emblem to their 
Fosbonded products thereby gain a doubly 
effective sales builder! 


Here, then, in one ‘‘package’’ are an out- 
standing new manufacturing technique and 
a dynamic merchandising plan for you. 
For a better finish on your product, for a 
smooth-running phosphatizing cycle in 
your plant, or for a worthwhile new sales 
feature—you ought to know more 
about Fosbond! 


Give us details about your operations and 
we shall gladly answer your questions as 
specifically as possible. Write: Customer 
Service Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, 448 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Fosbond is a Pennsalt trademark 
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PLIGHT OF 
THE RAILROADS 


[Continued from page 52] 
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tk on the rails, even in that manner, as long as we can 
ido it at a measure of profit. There are no operating problems 
involved. 
| Q You just drive the truck on the car and drive off at the 
‘other end? 
A Yes. There are different ways to do that. One way is 
just to put a string of flatcars down and drop an apron be- 
the cars and then start loading from a ramp on one 
end and load up from end to end. Another way is to do some 
side loading with a little lift crane that will swing the trailer 
body around onto a car, There are no great problems about 
doing this. 
-Q What about the bridges? Aren’t some of these trucks 
oo high for your bridges? 
A Yes, but a depressed center of a flatcar will take care 
that. 
| Q Could you get all the trucks off the highway onto the 
ailroad cars? 
-AI don’t think we could handle them all today, and I 
don't think that will ever happen. I'm not in any way mini- 
ming this thing. I am just pointing out to you that the 
merican Truckers Association, at its annual meeting in Los 
ingeles, went on record as being opposed to this thing. 
'Q Why? 
Al don't know, because I do know that there are some 
ple in the trucking business—and large truckers—who 
ithey would like to have that service available, between 
points at least, and they think that they could save 
me money where we could make some money. Well, that’s 
@ important thing—just bring the two together, the rails 
id the truckers, offer that service at a price that the trucker 
M afford to pay and we can make a little profit at. That’s 
BNo. 1 question that hasn’t been answered. Most of the 
bople don’t write about that. 
Q What kind of business would be most susceptible to 


“A Any kind of trucking business. 


Who Saves in ‘Piggyback’ Plan 

Q How does the shipper come out? Would it be cheaper 
for him to transport this way? 

A No. For instance, if his business is going by truck now, 
s paying the truck rate according to the trucker’s pub- 
lished tariff. 

Q And-the rates would be the same? 

A Just the same. 

Q What would be the advantage then? 

A The advantage to the trucker would be that his cost 
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from a given point to a given point would be cheaper than 
his present cost. 

Q Would the shipper benefit from the long-haul traffic 
because of the reduced handling when the less-than-carload 
lots are loaded on the truck, and the truck then loaded on the 
train— 

A Of course, that happens today. The shipper is sending 
a lot of that stuff by truck for that very reason. I think what 
you mean is wouldn’t it pay.the railroads to transfer their 
own less-than-carload freight in trailers on flatears, and I 
think the answer to that is, “Yes, it probably would.” It prob- 
ably would offer some economies. The Southern Pacific is 
doing it between San Francisco and Los Angeles with their 
own less-than-carload freight in which the trucker is not in- 
volved at all. 

Q In other words, you save the unloading? 

A It saves handling at transfer points, the stowing—it is 
more free of damage. The Canadian railroads are doing some 
of it, too. 

Q Does that mean that the Southern Pacific is operating 
trucks? The trailer goes on the platform, and, when it comes 
off, does the Southern Pacific operate it? 

A Yes. It picks up and delivers, both. 

Q It’s a complete delivery service— 

A That’s right. 

Q You do that now even though you don’t put it on, 
don’t you? 

A Yes. The railroads provide a pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice, but usually they hire a local trucker to do it. 


WHY A RECESSION?— 


Q Looking ahead into 1954, what do you expect—this 
decline to continue in your revenues? 

A All we can judge by is the opinion of businessmen and 
economists and, as you know, they all predict that we are 
going to have a recession which seems now to have set in 
slightly and is going to last for a couple of years. Most of 
them with whom I have talked to attribute it all to the fact 
that we had a low birth rate during the early years of the 
1930s, which results now in fewer family formations, and will 
for a few years. Family formations are important these days 
when people can’t afford to have domestic help or can’t get it. 
It means that not only a young married couple but older ones 
too have to have appliances of many kinds to keep going. 
We are geared for a very high rate of production, and with a 
lower rate of family formations for a few years we can 
probably look for some lighter business. 

Now, then, if their predictions are true, we can look 
forward to a number of years of very good business when 
the increasing birth rate that started along in the late ’30s 
and is carrying on right up to the present time results in 
an increase in family formations. We ought then to be able 
to look ahead to quite a long period of good business, after 
we get through with this adjustment that seems now to have 
started. 

Q But that upturn won't start until 1960 really, will it? 

A 1957, 58 they expect it to get really going. 

Q What are you going to do about cutting costs? 

A We have the opportunity always, of course, of cutting 
our freight costs, our yard costs. The fixed costs are what 
so difficult, and that’s largely the passenger end of the busi- 
ness, and you just can’t cut that cost because freight business 
drops off. 

(Continued on next page) 






















































Interviews 


. ..’Our wages take about 50 cents out of our revenue dollar’ 


Q Are your labor costs going up? 

A They have been to the extent the cost-of-living esca- 
lators run the rate up. The employes just got 3 cents an 
hour October 1. There is only one cost, in my opinion, and 
that’s labor. You start with the raw materials in the ground. 
Most everything comes from the soil in some form and has 
to be converted and transported. So everything is labor cost. 
Hourly wage rate goes up and naturally labor costs increase. 
We haven't been able in our industry to offset higher wage 
costs to the full extent, because we have a kind of constant 
round of wage increases. There hasn’t been a surcease from 
that very much since 1941, until the moratorium which 
started in 1950 and just ended this October. 

Q Now you face quite large demands? 

A Yes. In this almost three-year period, our people were 
subject to the cost-of-living clause and benefited by that 
some 15 cents an hour, Between 1950 and 1953 wages have 
gone up 29.5 cents an hour. 

Q What per cent is that? 

A That's about 20 per cent in three years. 

Q Well, if these proposed increases go into effect, what 
per cent would you add to that? 

A The engineers are asking a 30 per cent increase, the 
trainmen and firemen are asking for 37.5 cents. That’s an- 
other 20 per cent. 

Q It has been estimated that these increases would cost 
the railroads a billion dollars. Is that figure an accurate one? 

A Well, each cent per hour costs about 30 millions. That's 
right, about a billion dollars. 

Q Relatively is that an unusually heavy increase? Have 
railroads ever been confronted with that much of an in- 
crease in any one year? 

A No. I think the highest increase that the railroad em- 
ployes ever got was 18.5 cents an hour. 


‘CAN'T STAND’ WAGE RISE— 


Q Would the railroads be able to stand this billion-dollar 
increase? 

A Oh, no, positively not. 

Q Would it wipe out the profits of the railroads? 

A It would pretty much wipe them out entirely. As you 
know, we're a high-labor-cost industry just naturally. Our 
wages take about 50 cents out of our revenue dollar. We add 
about 2.5 cents to that, roughly, for railroad-retirement tax 
and unemployment insurance, and then other employe bene- 
fits that are different on different railroads. So that the em- 
ployes today take well over 50 cents out of the revenue 
dollar. That’s one of the high-cost industries. Stee] runs in 
the neighborhood of 40 cents, the chemical industry runs in 
the 20s, varying, but probably 25 cents in a good average. 
In oil refining, where they both produce and refine, you find 
it somewhat under 20 cents. But, of course, those industries 
buy a great many materials in which there are labor costs 
for which they pay. 

Q But you are talking about their direct labor costs? 

A Yes. 

Q What happens to the other 50 cents of your dollar? 

A We have to buy materials and supplies, fuel—pay taxes, 
rentals and interest on our debt. 

Q How would you break down this other 50 cents that 
doesn’t go to labor? What does the investor get out of it, for 
instance? 





A The investor doesn’t get very much out of it. He gets ch 
about 5 cents out of the dollar. That’s for bond interest and it | 
dividends. _ 

Q As for the proposed wage increases—do you think the 
issue can be settled without a strike, or do you look for A 


strike? ) 
A No, we never look for a strike. We hope certainly did 
realizing what damage a railroad strike can do to this Cm. r 


try, that we never get to that point. Whether we can agree 
on some figure remains to be seen. Negotiations are jus C 


about to start on this 37.5 cents. Negotiations with our nop. r 
operating group are in progress. You see, they asked for yo Q 
wage increase at the moment. They asked for a health and bas 
welfare plan to provide them with life insurance, sicknes, A 


accident, health insurance for themselves and members of Pres 
their family. They include vacations and what is generally d 
known as “fringe benefits,” but which add up in cents per a 
hour to a very considerable sum. 


Q How much? ze 
A It will cost about 20 cents an hour for these “fringe ani 


benefits.” 4 
Q What would that mean in dollars to the cost of the ‘i 
railroads? Hs 
A Each cent would mean about 30 million dollars, ‘ 
Q Would this apply to all labor? If the nonoperating get ed 
it, then operating would want it, too? 


negot 





A Yes, that has been the experience. mach 

: : : ‘ F woul 

Q Is this an inopportune time, from the railroads’ stand. tithe 
point, to be increasing the costs when the revenues are fall- would 


ing off? Th 

A I think that’s a good question. We can’t expect railroad tect ‘ 
employes to work for less wages generally than employes of which 
other industries. But certainly, with the competition which J 4 
the railroads face—and which we insist is to a great extent Ql 
subsidized competition—and the declining proportion of the,» 
total business that we are transporting, we think it would be 
in their own interest to recognize the economic facts of life in OA 
the industry and not ask for wages higher than we can d- 
ford to pay, because we can only pay for that by increasing AY 
our rate structure, and we are now pretty close to ‘the law 0 If 
of diminishing returns. ® 

The more we have to raise our price, the more busines Ic 
we chase off the railroads, the more railroad labor is hut L 
in the matter of jobs. I say again we can’t expect them to OB 
work for substantially lower wages than the rest of the , 
American workmen, but their leaders would be well advised A Th 
to look the economic facts right square in the face and se va th 
if it wouldn’t be smarter to take a little less for a time aud ring 
not cause this decline to grow— 

Q Unless the Government comes along and subsidizes 
you. Aren’t you ready for a subsidy yet? 

A No, we don’t want a subsidy. 
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Future of Labor Problem 


Q Getting back to the labor question, what do you think 
is going to happen in this future labor negotiation 
When will it be settled? How long will it be before its 
adjusted? 

A I really can’t venture a guess about that, because, ¥ 
those things go through all the process of the Railway La ee 
Act, they take a bit of time. If we could negotiate a reas™# thy 
able settlement with our friends in the labor field, that me Beas . 
be done rather quickly. But if we can’t agree, and the thing an 
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goes through all the process of the Railway Labor Act, in- 
duding hearings before an emergency board, I would expect 
itto be January before it got to that status. 


A STRIKE COMING?— 


Q So we might be faced with a strike next year if you 
Il didn't agree? 

-§ A Yes, probably. Our nonoperating group are right now 
> B inthe process of spreading a strike ballot around the country. 
tf Q To take effect when? 

: A To give the leaders the right to call a strike. 

04 Q Do you think the present labor-mediation machinery 
| & has become too cumbersome and outmoded? 

s § Al think it could still have been very useful had not 
it Hf President Roosevelt in 1941 virtually repudiated the findings 
ly # and recommendations made by one of his own emergency 
et # boards. That was the first time, in 1941, that the labor peo- 
ple refused to accept findings and recommendations of an 
emergency board, You will recall Mr. Roosevelt called in the 


ge B emergency board again and handed the thing back to them 
and virtually said to them, “Go and find something else.” 

he # Since then we've had struggles at every one of these labor 
negotiations, and at none of them have the labor people ac- 
wpted the findings and recommendations of the emergency 

get B board. We think that’s very unfortunate. That is the best 


machinery that to this time has been devised, and if we both 
would accept those findings and recommendations, which are 
nd: nade by these boards, which are supposed to be neutral, we 
fall- # ould have a little more peaceful situation in the labor field. 
The only alternative to this that I can see in order to pro- 





oad Hiect the public interest is to have compulsory arbitration, 
SO 8 which nobody likes, but which we think in the public inter- 
hich est has become necessary in our business. 

tent BQ It was practically all voluntary arbitration before 1941, 
the fl wasn’t it? Both sides always accepted— 

d be A That’s right. 

fein Q And the next step is compulsory, and if the railroads 
n at accept that, other industries might also be forced to? 

asf A Yes, and nobody likes it, neither management nor labor. 
haw Q If you arrived at any settlement with the unions that 
_ _fpivolves any increase in pay, are you going to have to go to 
Se ihe ICC and ask for a rate increase? 

ia Al wouldn’t be able to go that far. 


Q But aren’t your earnings going down even without the 
br raise? 
. A That's right. If there’s a substantial increase in wages, 
' 7 then there is no other recourse for us but to go to the Com- 
1 WN Bisson and ask for an increase in our rates, which we are 
sins reluctant to do. If the increase were a modest one, then we 
sm might be able to sweat it out if we could get more business. 

I wish we could sufficiently impress these labor leaders to 
we the economic fact of diminishing returns. You under- 
stand, however, there’s been a lot of talk about increased 
1 tik ieight rates, and we've had a lot of proceedings, and there- 
vation’ me it has occupied a lot of newspaper space. 
eit There have been four general increases, but the Commis- 
‘oh gave some interim increases in each one of the cases. 
The result has been about an 85 per cent increase in the 
general level of class rates, But then there have been hold- 
owns On specific commodities and adjustments in the rates 
of other commodities, and, of course, most of the traffic of 
€ country moves on commodity rather than class rates. 
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,.- ‘Only alternative is to have compulsory arbitration’ 




















So the true index of how much freight rates have gone up 
is the revenue per net ton-mile, and that’s gone up since 
1939 about 50 per cent, from .97 of a cent per net ton-mile 
to 1.45 cents per ton-mile. , 

Q What do trucks charge on an average ton-mile? 

A It’s very much higher than the rail. 

Q But then they take only class freight, don’t they? 

A They take only class freight, the high-class stuff. That’s 
where they hurt us so much by being able to select the traf- 
fic they want to handle. They are not true common carriers. 

Q You mean they don't carry the coal, sand and gravel? 

A Well, they carry coal, but always for short distances, 
because they can’t get a return load. 


NEW POWER ON RAILS— 


Q Apropos of that, aren’t the railroads in a rather rapid 
and significant trend into new means of propulsion? You are 
moving out of coal and into Diesel. Are you going anywhere 
else, experimenting with any other forms of power? 

A The railroads today, throughout the country, are about 
75 per cent Diesel. That has been done largely postwar. 

Q Is that more economical? 

A Very much more so. We get a much higher utilization 
out of Diesel locomotives. We don’t need as many units as 
we do with steam. They are easier to maintain and cheaper 
to operate. The fuel cost is much less. 

Q But is Diesel the final answer? 

A We don't know. We are experimenting. We are doing 
research with turbines, with oil-fired gas turbines. The Union 
Pacific has some 25 oil-burning gas turbines. 

There are a number of the railroads of which the New 
York Central is one, largely the coal-carrying railroads of the 
East, and some of the coal producers are doing a consider- 
able amount of research on the coal-fired gas turbine. Our 
trouble is elimination of fly ash from the gas. That we 
haven't yet been able to lick. : 

Q What’s the advantage of the turbine over the Diesel? 

A As of today, on the oil-fired gas turbine operating on 
the Union Pacific, we don’t know if there is any advantage 
over the Diesel—at least, if there is any at all, not sufficient 
to warrant a revolution in motor power as occurred in the 
change from steam to Diesel. 

Q These economies that you got through dieselization— 
do you agree that that means increased productivity for la- 
bor, or is that an economy for the railroad? 

A It you mean does it take more out of the sweat of their 
brow, “No.” Then it doesn’t mean increased productivity. If 
you mean that we handle more tons per train-hour or more 
tons per train-mile, the answer is “Yes.” You can do that with 
the Diesel, but it doesn’t require any more effort on the part 
of our employes. In fact, it requires much less. 

Q Does it result in fewer crews? 

A Sure. 

Q To the extent that trains are lengthened? 

A Yes. 

Q Isn't it argued that the longer the train, the more skill 
in handling it with a Diesel? 

A I don’t think any railroad locomotive engineer would 
say it required more skill to handle a longer train with a 
Diesel than a shorter train with a steam locomotive. Now, 
when I say a shorter train, I don’t mean substantially short- 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. - ‘We think our competitors should lose their subsidies’ 


er. We handle trains, with steam locomotives, of 125 cars, 
some railroads possibly 150, depending upon their grade 
conditions. And I don’t think there are any railroads where 
the Diesels are handling more than 150 cars per train, but 
the average has increased somewhat with the Diesel. 

With the Diesel so much is automatic. It wasn’t true with 
the steam locomotive. On the steam locomotive an engineer 
had to be quite skillful in knowing how to work his throttle 
in relation to his cutoff, which was done with a reverse gear. 

Now, that would get a bit involved if we got into that 
subject, but it required a good deal of skill on the part of an 
engineer to know just how to operate that locomotive to get 
the best out of it with the minimum use of fuel. 

Q Don't the others argue that the increased number of 
gadgets and the increased length of the trains increase the 
responsibilities of the locomotive engineer? 

A Not so much so. The trainmen contend that more than 
the engine crews. You see, the engine crews for many years 
have been paid a graduated scale of pay based on the weight 
on drivers, which meant that for a longer train they would 
get more money—not necessarily for the longer train, but 
to handle that longer train you had to have a heavier loco- 
motive, more weight on drivers, and that was the basis that 
was agreed upon—the weight on drivers. Now the conduc- 
tors are asking for that right at the moment. They are not 
asking for an increase in their pay, their mileage rate, or 
their daily rate. They are asking for a graduated scale of pay 
for freight conductors based on the length of the train. 

© But aren't the engineers also asking for more money 
for the increased weight of the haul? 

A Yes. When they ask for a 30 per cent wage increase, 
they are asking that the whole scale be increased. 

Q It has been contended that that was one of the reasons 
for asking for the increase—the increase of responsibility on 
these longer trains due to dieselization— 

A Well, it is natural they should make that contention, 
but it is not one on which we agree. 


SUBSIDY, TAX PROBLEMS— 


Q Why, if your competition—the air line—has a subsidy, 
don’t you feel that you should have a subsidy? 

A We don’t think that the American taxpayer should sup- 
port our business. We don’t think that’s the American way. 
We don’t think that’s the capitalistic profit system. We think 
that our competitors should lose their subsidies. 

Q You are in favor of the removal of those subsidies? 

A Yes, absolutely. 

Q On both the air lines and the trucking industry? 

A Yes, both. 

Q The trucking industry argues that they don’t get a sub- 
sidy, don’t they? 

A Yes, but all they have to do is pay an adequate user 
charge for the use of the highways. 

Q And you have to build your own highways— 

A Just let me point that up to you. It costs the railroads 
to own and maintain and pay taxes on their rights of way 
about 23 cents out of a revenue dollar. Truckers pay a tax 
in all forms except a federal income tax—-which means their 
gasoline tax, their user charge of the highway, their prop- 
erty taxes—a tax of about 4 cents out of their revenue dollar. 

Q So yours is five times as high— 

A Five times as high. 







Q That doesn’t mean necessarily that they’re subsidize) 
does it? Couldn't that mean they have a more economies 
method of transportation in terms of fixed investment? 

- A Yes, of course. The highways are provided for then ff eae 


They never have to invest a dollar in them. ia 


Q Don't they pay a tax on the highway? call 

A We don’t think they pay adequate tax. In some Stats 
they are beginning to pass laws that require them to pay 9 
‘ actu 


taxes based on the weights and the distances. o 
4/0 


Q Haven't a lot of States repealed those ton-mile taye: 

A I don’t know of any that have repealed them. Ohiy’ 
just went into effect a couple of months ago. New Yor: 
went into effect about 18 months ago. 

Q How do you remove this subsidy? The roads are ther 
and you can’t keep them off the highway. Would you jp. 
crease the tax and make them pay more of their share? 

A Make them pay a proper user charge, whatever thy 
might be. I don’t mean to charge them any duty, I mex 
just make them pay an adequate user charge. 


Sa 


National-Defense Job of Railroads 

Q What is the difference between the public’s maintaip. 
ing that highway for all practical purposes and the public 
maintaining the tracks on the railroads for national defens? 
Why aren't they military highways, in other words, entitled M7 
to as much of a subsidy as the other highways? ' 

A Well, of course, they’re military highways to some extent? 
because they are always available to the military in time (fy 
need. But that just isn’t the American way of doing busines. #7 

Q And wouldn't that open them up to the general public? 

A Well, I'm sure when you ask the taxpayer to own and 
maintain the railroad right of way, that that’s just a foot in 
the door to Government ownership of the railroads, 

Q It doesn’t make Government ownership of the hish- 
ways, does it? 

A Yes, but they are used by the general public free of 
charge, except for the gasoline tax. Our rights of way are t 
least under our jurisdiction and the people who use them piy 
to use them. That is what I am talking about, that the user 
of all forms of transportation should pay the full cost of thit 
form, whichever he elects to use. Then you have real com: 
petition and let the chips fall where they will, and when 
that happens we are not at all concerned about the railroad. 

Q But aren’t rates being increased constantly on the ral 
roads, and will you not price yourself off the market? Among 
your competitors you have a Government subsidy whit 
keeps the prices to the public down. How can you resist ak 
ing for a subsidy much longer with the condition of te 
railroads today? 

A I can’t agree with that at all. It might be awfully ol 
fashioned, but I believe the user of whatever form of trat 
portation he elects to use should pay the full cost of tl 
form of transportation, just like I think the citizen should 
pay for his own keep. Never let him unload any of his it 
dividual burdens on the taxpayer. The more we look to Gor 
ernment for subsidy and help and have the general publi 
pay the bill, the nearer we get to socialism in my book. 

Q Along that line of competition, you pointed out that te 
main competition is with the passenger automobile and the i 
truck. Can you find a noticeable impact on railroad 
with the opening of a superhighway, such as the Jes) 
Turnpike, that speeds up that competitive travel? 
(Continued on page 110) 
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. . ee : 
then ff 59% STRONGER ...15% LIGHTER fire 


hose results when the load-carry ing “filling” 
word is made of “Dacron”. The high tenacity 
and stretch resistance of “Dacron” make 
hoses more flexible, easier to handle... 
actually permits one fire department to carry 
67% more hose. 


States 
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York’ 4 
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40 TIMES AS MANY TOMATOES are 

eeled by these mesh belts of nylon, which 
ieee much greater resistance to matting and 
abrasion than belts formerly used. Nylon 
belts are not weakened by fruit acids... and 
their longer life reduces costly downtime. 
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1 public? 
own and 
a foot in 


LOWER COST...LONGER LIFE of these 


8 filter bags made of ‘‘Orlon”’ increase the effi- 
- ciency of a smoke-filter system in a smelting 
plant. Superior strength and acid resistance 
of “Orlon” multiply service life of filter bags 
increase efficiency 
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pay are at 
ry 
pe ...MAY CUT COSTS FOR YOU 
st of thi Today, industry is using Du Pont’s man- _‘“‘Dacron”—offers a unique combination 
peal 98 made fibers to improve products and proc- of properties. Each is uniform as only a 
nd wh esses... increase efficiency .. . cut costs fiher made by man can be. Each deserves 
pe ...in an amazing variety of ways. As basic your detailed investigation. 
Fs raw materials for industry, these versatile Check your own processes and products 
by whid fbers may answer a production problem . see which of Du Pont’s man-made 
esist ak for you, or help to make your product fibers can cut your costs . . . improve your 
n of th hetter—just as they’ve done in the ex- products. Write us for full information, 
amples shown here. describing the uses you have in mind. E. I. 
fully olt Each of Du Pont’s man-made fibers— — du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 
of tran nylon, acetate, “Cordura”, “‘Orlon”, and —.2520-N, Wilmington 98, Delaware. oa 
t of tha 5 TIME THE SERVICE LIFE of conventional 
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belting! [hat’s what engineers report for this 
0 T chipper belt, used in a giant log-grinding 
machine. Sinewed for strength with Du Pont 


“‘Cordura’’, the belt stands up under repeated 
violent shocks ... has minimum stretch... 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING,..THROUGH CHEMISTRY yet costs no more. 
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NYLON CORDURA* —ORLON* DACRON* 
FIBERS TO high tenacity rayon acrylic fiber eubytclie fier 


; High strength wet ond dry; High strength with low cost, Dimensionally stable; strong High strength wet and dry; 
‘ FIT INDUSTRY’S -"  @lastic, shock- resistant, high low bulk; high resistance to wet and dry; low moisture outstanding heat resistance; 
: i flexibility. Resists deteriora- stretch; resistance to heat. absorption; resistant to sun- good chemical resistance; | 
NEEDS \ tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, —_—‘ This high tenacity rayon has light, mildew and weather stretch résistance; good elec- 

durable, lightweight. High toughness, good durability exposure. High resistance to trical insulating properties. 
abrasion resistance. and flexibility. acids and other solvents. 















Interviews: 


. « « ‘We’ve learned that the truck is here to stay’ 


A Oh, yes. That creates more competition, but we can’t 
find much trouble with that as long as the user pays for it. 
Now, if the private automobile pays more than he should 
and the truck less than he should, then, of course, we have a 
complaint. 

We are going to have the New York State Thruway, we are 
going to have the Ohio State Turnpike—they are all in the 
process, going along. They provide an easier means and more 
expeditious means for the.truck, but the truck has to pay for 
use. We can have no legitimate complaint with competition 
as long as the user pays the full cost thereof without subsidy. 

We aren't naive about these things. We believe that trucks 
can’t be driven off the highways. I think, perhaps, 25 years 
ago railroad men thought it would never come and they 
could be driven off. We've learned that the truck is here to 
stay and, also, that the truck is necessary for the American 
economy. All we ask is to fix the rules so that the user pays 
full cost, whatever form he elects to use, let the chips fall 
where they will. 

Q Why don’t you go into the truck business? 

A We are pretty much restrained by the ICC as to how 
far we go into the trucking business. 

Q Might that not solve your problem? 

A Well, a good many railroads tried that. Some tried to 
go in the air-line business. But the CAB stopped them from 
going into the air business and the ICC stopped them from 
going into the trucking business, except where they provide 
a substituted service parallel to their own line. 


FUTURE OF RAILROADING— 


Q How do you feel about the future of the railroads in 
America? Is it a growing industry? 

A It certainly is. I don’t have a negative attitude about 
the railroads—I have a very positive attitude. I personally 
think—and the evidence points this way—that more and more 
the American people are going to require all these trans- 
portation agencies to pay their own way, and then we have 
no fear about the competition. The Diesel has done great 
things for the railroads during this period of inflation. 

We hope that inflation period is about over, because there 
is nothing in the picture to enable us to reduce costs rapid- 
ly like the Diesel did when costs were going up fast. But 
there is a great deal that can be done. In fact, there is a 
constant evolution going on in the railroad business and 
there are possibilities to improve methods and procedures 
by the use of industrial engineering. But that comes a little 
slower. 

Getting back to constant evolution—I have been in the 
railroad business 40 years now, and when I look back 40 
years, and especially the 30 years since right after World 
War I when things started to change a great deal, and I 
sit down and list the things that have happened to improve 
the art of railroading, the changes that have resulted are 
amazing. But people don’t see that. They are in the track, 
in the cars, in the locomotives, in the offices—all the result 
of continuous research and study. 

I don’t suppose there is any industry—this statement may 
surprise you—any industry in this country where there is 
more research conducted constantly than in the railroad in- 
dustry. That’s because we have about 55 railroads individ- 
ually and, through the Association of American Railroads, 
collectively, working constantly on research. 






Thea there are the railroad suppliers with their own 
oratories and farming out their own research problems, yj 
that research going on all of the time for the benefit Of the 
railroads. It is constantly increasing through the Associatio, 
ef American Railroads. We have just built a second unit ¢ 
our research laboratory in Chicago. We are planning a thin 
one and it looks as though we will have to have a foyyi, 
unit. Then the railroads and the Association are also fam, 
ing out research problems. The Association farmed out op 
a little over a year ago. That was the question: How can 
use the friction bearing successfully to overcome hot boxe? 

Q Aren’t they using them now? Do you mean the hil 
bearing? _ 

A No, the other, the friction bearing. How can we use th 
friction bearing successfully? Can it be done? Because oh, 
viously if it cannot be done, we've got to go to roller bey. 
ing, and that’s very high cost. We have farmed out thy 
problem to fresh minds entirely. 

Q What has been the result? 

A It hasn’t been completed. 

Q Is capital going into the railroad industry? 

A About a billion dollars a year for the last seven yea 

















Spending for New Equipment 

Q What's your ’54 plan for equipment and plant inves. 
ment? How will it compare with ’53? 

A I can’t state in percentage how much lower, But, yu 
see, we've been spending on an average, putting into th 
property, about a billion dollars a year—a little over, 

Q That’s the industry as a whole? 

A Yes. Dieselization is now 75 per cent completed, so that 
is going into a decreasing rate. Some railroads are short of 
freight cars and they should buy. We need about 100,00 
more freight cars in the country—that is, to have an ate. 
quate number of cars for what we all hope will never come 
—a real serious emergency. 

Some railroads still need new passenger cars, but I dott 
look for any big purchasing in passenger cars for a litte 
while until we have done a little more research to see if ve 
could find the car that can be built a little more cheaply 
without sacrificing safety or public acceptance. 

Q What about the Government stockpiling about 100,00 
freight cars and selling them to you if we ever get into a 
emergency? 

A That I think is a very reasonable thing. Some of m 
colleagues will differ with me about that, but personally! 
believe to the extent that we need stand-by cars, insuraie 
against an emergency, the Government should buy tho 
cars and we'll be glad, while they have no other use it 
them, to lease them from the Government and pay a rent 
We are stand-by enough now. Too much of our business 
stand-by. I don’t think we should be stand-by for defen 

























purposes. N 
If you call that subsidy, I'll agree with you to that estett 7 
But we don’t want them to give us those cars, for we # b 
willing to pay for their use. 
Q Much of the industry went through the wringer in te i 
early ’30s. Is it pretty sound now? m 
A It sure did. We don’t expect anything like that agu in 
The railroads are in much better shape to stand a dept as 
sion, In the early part of the 1932 depression it took 3 ca 





cents out of every dollar to pay fixed charges. Now it tas 
about 4.5 cents. 
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Marchant’s new Figurematic brings you automatic 
calculating at a price that’s amazingly reasonable 


Enthusiastic 
users 


“Now my multipiication 
goes like a streak. All I do 
is enter the multiplicand, 
then the multiplier and 
read my answer.” i hes _—e 
igen ; : , ' ; 4 eo “Accuracy is built in. 
Store, Omaha) 4 ’ Wit), MARCHANT’S 
: | ‘4 three sets of check dials 
I verify all my entries. 
It’s perfect for figuring 
inventory...I can guare 
antee my answers 
without a check re-run.” 
wid te + oe (Auditor, Grocery Chain, 
reap . a ti ‘ Los Angeles) 
“Division is so easy. ’ Anyone in the office, 
0,000 When I figure percentages, pe with a little practice, can 
nto at I just enter the dividend = operate a FIGUREMATIC 
with the Dividend Key, : efficiently. I use it myself. 
of then the divisor with’ . I don't have to train 
nally the Division Key and Its new complete | my operators. 
make there’s my answer.” carriage control gives (Manager, Insurance 
te Sahainn, Uaegeeghien, me fast, automatic Agency, New Orleans) 
Philadelphia) tabulation ... what 
a time-saver!” 
(Payroll Clerk, Dairy, 
Milwaukee) 


Now—what about your figurework? 4, ’ 
The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book will (Y) () 4 CH () NT 
be happy to show you—on your own work 


—that the new FiGurematic is the perfect 
answer to today’s needs for fast, accurate 
invoicing, payroll and all forms of figurework 
...and at a cost that even a small business 


use 10 
| rental 
siness 


AMERICA’S FIRST 





can readily afford. dh sy Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get 
your free... 

Guide to Modern Figuring Methods . . . . . UO 

Complete Information about the Ficurematic. . . UO 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
U-10 

















One reason why "Gas’’ is 
at 1928 prices today 


Prices of most things you use have 
about doubled since the 1920's. Among 
the handful of exceptions is gas for 
your car. Allowing for taxes, ‘filling 
‘er up’’ costs hardly any more today 
than it did twenty-five years ago. 
Petroleum for most of the country’s 
motor fuel is pumped from the earth 
hundreds or thousands of miles from 
where it is used. That’s why cheap 
transportation is so important. Big, 
new, highly efficient tankers like the 
Andros Hills pictured above, carrying 
huge cargoes on the long journey 
from oil fields to refineries, are a 





powerful factor in helping keep down 
the cost of gas. 

The Andros Hills is representative of 
an entirely new basic tanker design, 
planned in every detail of hull and 
machinery at the Central Technical 
Department of Bethlehem’s Shipbuild- 
ing Division, and now serving as the 
pattern for a sizable and expanding 
fleet of new tankers. 

Never before could tankers so effi- 
ciently carry such huge cargoes over 
such long distances. The Andros Hills 
cruises along at 17 knots (19% land 


BETHLEHEM 





miles per hour). The cargo tanks hid- 
den away in her cavernous hull cary 
over 10 million gallons. That's enough 
fuel to fill an average auto gas tank 
600,000 times and to run the typical 
car about 160 million miles, equivalent 
to 6400 trips around the world. 
More and more of these great new 
ships are traveling the oil routes of the 
world. Bethlehem shipyards have ¢e 
livered over thirty tankers of this mod: 
ern type and are building more, most 


gETHUEHEH 
STEEL pf: 
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of them on repeat order. 









Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 










































A continuing, moderate decline in activity now seems definitely indicated. 
Most of the signs that business analysts watch are pointing downward. 

Factory production stays below recent peaks and is weakening. Estimates of 
steel output for January have been lowered. 

Layoffs of factory workers keep on climbing. November marked the fourth 
straight month of reduced factory -employment. 

Business investment in plant and equipment is expected to dip slightly 
from current levels in the early months of 1954. See page 82 for details. 

Business inventories are being reduced, rather than increased. 

Installment buying by consumers shows less zip than a few months ago. 

All these trends add up to the prospect of smaller total demand, which 
is simply another way of saying that business activity is slowing down. 

















But there also are elements of strength in the situation. 
Government spending, in the aggregate, is holding up. Any cut in federal 
outlays is expected to be offset in part by State and local spending. 

Construction contracts let so far this year promise quite firmly that the 
year's total will match and probably exceed 1952's record. That means that 
building activity will stay high for several months ahead. 

Retail-sales volume is holding high, too. There is little sign yet of 
any general retrenching by families. 
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These signs of underlying strength hearten most analysts. They account 
for the wide view that, while 1954 will see activity slip from boom heights, 
the year probably will still stack up as a good period for business. 





Latest official figures on inventories disclose a downward adjustment. 
Inventories usually pile up in October to prepare for Christmas trade. 
But the inventory rise this year was less than usual. 

Result: On a seasonal basis, inventories declined. This is the first drop 
in business inventories since last January. 

The sharp rise in inventories during the first half of 1953 caused rather 
wide concern. There was fear that inventories might become acutely burdensome. 
But now stocks are being drawn down. It may be an orderly adjustment. 














But 





Inventory decline in October was about equal for hard and soft goods. 
the hard-goods decline occurred at retail, the soft-goods at factories. 

The glut in stores of appliances, hardware and automobiles shows signs of 
being worked off as sales hold up and orders are held down. 

Retail stocks of soft goods--clothing, drugs, cosmetics, food--rose only 
Seasonally during October, so showed no gain after adjustment. 

Thus, at the point of final sale--the retail merchant--inventories seem 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
to be coming into balance. That could be a healthy sign. 


Retail sales rose a bit in November, after a slight dip in October. 

Total sales of retail stores are estimated tentatively by the Commerce 
Department to have risen 2 per cent over October and over November, 1952. 

Volume for the first 11 months of 1953 ran 5 per cent above last year. 

Signs increase that this year's Christmas trade will equal last year's 
record. And the year as a whole is probably to run above 1952. 








Auto dealers so far this year have made the biggest gain--20 per cent. 
But November sales showed a seasonal decline of 2 per cent from October. 

Service stations have sales running 6 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Grocery stores, restaurants show gains of 3 per cent. 

Department stores, furniture stores have gains of 2 per cent. 

Drugstore sales are a scant 1 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Clothing stores are chalking up 2 per cent less in sales. 

Hardware stores and the building-materials group are down l per cent. 

Main point is that, despite the softening in production and in 
employment that has occurred recently, sales so far this year are holding up. 























It's doubtful, however, that consumers will spend more money than they are 
Spending now. So retail sales are unlikely to go higher next year. Other 
forms of private spending are expected to dip. So, net, the outlook is down. 


Money is becoming plentiful again, after a brief period of stringency. 

Interest rates are back to where they were a year or So ago. 

Biggest industrial flotation ever--300 million dollars in debentures by 
General Motors Corporation--was snapped up at fairly low rates. 

Another big offering--600 millions by American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company--is on the way. Stockholders get the first chance at this. 

World bank--the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development--is 
planning to tap the U.S. money market for 100 millions in. January. 

These are all signs that the capital markets are receptive, that lenders 
are willing to advance funds on sound projects. 











Money-market conditions also look right for a shift by the Treasury from 
short-term to long-term securities. That's a goal of the Administration. But 
one catch is that the Treasury cannot take full advantage of these conditions. 
The debt limit of 275 billions leaves less room to maneuver. 


A growing source of supply for capital is found in private pension funds. 

Pension reserves are eStimated to be 17 billions by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and growing at the rate of 2 billions a year. 

Private pension plans probably number 15,000 or more, compared with about 
2,000 such plans before World War II. 

These accumulating reserves need an outlet in safe investments. 











Mr. Eisenhower appears headed for a stiff old-fashioned tariff fight. 
A growing number of industries now seek tariff protection. They include 
carpets, some chemicals, coal, lead, zinc, maybe electrical machinery. 
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Lets 
Keep 
Christ 

in 
Christmas 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 







Christmas ... and 
The lights will burn brightly, and the 
bells will ring out; 
The streets, and the stores and shops will be filled; 
The gifts will be stacked high under the tree, 
and the festive board heavy under 
the Christmas feast; 
There will be merriment in homes throughout 
the land, and the laughter of 
children to infect us all; 
The doors of our homes will be open, and friends will 
visit and clasp hands. 
But more than any of these, 
Let each heart become a chapel, 
Remembering that on this Day one thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-three years ago, 
God gave to the world the greatest Gift of all, 
His only begotten Son, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Yes, more than anything else, 


Let us remember this, and keep Christ in Christmas. 
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Finance Week 








A CRACKDOWN ON TAXPAYERS? 


Congress Wants It, but Doesn‘t Put Up the Money 


Congressmen are getting 
worked up again over failure to 
enforce federal tax laws. 

New investigation finds viola- 
tions widespread and flagrant. 

Outcome could be a new 
round-up of persons who use too 
much imagination in reporting 
taxes, or who fail to file returns. 

The big question, though, is 
whether the U.S. tax collector is 
staffed for any real drive. 


A crackdown on millions of un-co- 
operative taxpayers is being demanded 
by a tax-investigating committee of 
Congress. 

The Congressmen want you—the tax- 
paver—to become an Internal Revenue 
agent, or something like it. If the group 
gets its way, you will be forced to help 
Government collect taxes—including your 
own. 

Behind this idea is the discovery that 
Government's huge tax bill isn’t being 
collected the way it should. Millions of 


families, Congress finds, are just neg- 
lecting to file returns reporting their 
own income and the cash payments they 
make to others. Still other millions, fil- 
ing their returns, neglect to include all 
of their income—or claim exemptions and 
deductions more fictitious than real. 

These offenses, the Congressmen say, 
are neither new nor unexpected. Many 
taxpayers regard the tax laws as some- 
thing to be stretched to the breaking 
point. What does shock Congressmen 
is that these transgressions are going un- 
detected. Result is the loss of billions of 
dollars of revenue each year—possibly 
enough this year to wipe out the expected 
multibillion-dollar deficit. 

Stricter enforcement of the tax laws 
is being demanded by these Congress- 
men, who have just finished an investi- 
gation of Government's — tax-gathering 
methods. Specifically, here is what is de- 
manded, and whai it means to you. 

More complete records on your income 
and outgo—for both family and business 
operations—head the list of “must” re- 
quirements, 

Too few taxpayers, Congress finds, 
have an adequate picture of their own 
finances. Few are able to supply the tax 
collector with necessary data or evidence. 





In some cases, sketchy bookkeeping hig 
illegal activities. 

To correct this situation, Intetnal Rey. 
enue Service is urged to “require ty. 
payers to keep adequate records” of the 
income and deductions, and to “supp) 
full information as to sources of income 
on their returns.” 

First steps in this direction, actualy. 
have been under way for months, 4) 
order authorizing field agents to requir 
taxpayers to keep—and hold availabk- 
adequate records was_ issued quietly 
some months ago by Internal Reven 
Commissioner T. Coleman  Andreys 
With this new prodding from Congres, 
IRS agents are likely to take that ore 
even more seriously. 

Taypayers, as a result, will do well 
list complete income sources in their p. 
turns and be prepared to back up clains 
with records and data. That does} 
mean youll have to show receipts fx 
such miscellaneous deductions as tai 
fares on business trips. It does mean that 
small deductions need to be reasonable 
in amount, and that big ones should le 
provable. 

Failure to follow these rules may r. 
sult in the loss of claimed deductions, a 











(Continued on page 118) 









Years Ending June 30 


76 


Returns 
Examined 


66 


Returns 
Examined 








1952 
1951 


Less Chance of a Checkup on Your Tax Return* 





43 


Returns 
Examined 


Returns 
To Be 













*Federal tax returns—individual income, 
corporate income and excess profits. 








Source: Internal Revenue Service through 1953: USN& WR estimate for 1954. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


General Motors Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 34% Debentures Due 1979 
Dated January 1, 1954 Due January 1, 1979 


Interest payable January 1 and July lin New York City or Detroit 





Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally ojfer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 





GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 











Beceerem ber 9, 1958. 
































BRAIN SURGEONS... 


FOR GUIDED MISSILES 

— Guided missiles are, fundamentally, 
» ; < . 

= planes without pilots... officially 

es referred to as “‘pilot-less” aircraft. 



















































wa 7, But, something must take the place 
nl i) => of the human element to make the 
missile work. ..to fulfill its mission. 


The problem of developing that 
“something”...a replacement for 
the pilot...is a challenging assign- 
ment for highly trained scientists 
and engineers such as the “brain 
surgeons” of Bell Aircraft’s large 
and diversified electronics and 
servomechanisms departments. 


Complex electronics systems are 
the “brains” of a missile. Servo- 
mechanisms providethe*‘muscles.”” 
Development of successful “brain- 
muscle” systems is typical of the 
advances made by Bell Aircraft 
engineers for our armed forces. 





Bell’s electronics and servomech- 
anisms programs also include de- 
sign and production of various 
types of radar, proportional control 
equipment, telemetering systems, 
automatic landing devices and sev- 
eral different types of auto-pilots. 


Thorough research, advanced 
engineering and sound production 
which distinguish Bell products 
will provide major contributions 
to transportation, commerce, in- 
dustry...and the future defense of 
our nation. 








Buffalo, N.Y. Fort Worth, Texas 


Engineers interested in career opportunities— 
write Engineering Personnel Dept., Buffalo. 
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Payments to persons muy’ 
be reported if $600 or more, 


even in penalties, if another demand , 
the Congressmen is granted. They way 
to tighten a rule under which taxpayen 
who keep no books may be permitted ; 
take deductions on the basis of no 1, 
ords, no evidence—just estimates, 
Changes are demanded, too, in pj, 
that affect tax debts of Government ey, 
ployes and the activities of tax accoyy, 
ants and lawyers, practitioners  befoy 
the Treasury Department, and so, 
units of IRS itself. Some of these chang 
may be adopted. Still others already hen 
been put into effect by IRS. +a 
For taxpayers themselves, though, iy 
big change urged by the Congressmen ; 
one that would force taxpayers—undg 
threat of penalties—to take an active pat 
in helping to collect one another's tay 
Specifically, the Congressmen want Gy. 
ernment to enforce a law that requir: 
a taxpayer to file “information” retun: 
reporting all payments of $600 or mox 
that he makes to any person in a year, 
Information returns, Congress find, 
are something the average taxpayer hy 
never heard about. Though millions 
individual taxpayers pay as much « 
$600 in a year to at least one individuil 
few bother to tell Government about it 
If the law is enforced, you'll have to 
file a return at the end of the year and 
tell IRS whenever you have paid $60( 





or more to your family doctor in the pr. 
ceding year. If your rent, paid to an w- 
incorporated landlord, comes to $50 or 
more a month, you'll have to report tho 
payments, too. If your maid’s wages- 
your payments to a chauffeur, garden, 
cook or other domestic—total $600 ina 
year, those, too, must be reported tv 
IRS. 

Perhaps you paid $600 or more to the 
building contractor who renovated you 
kitchen, or to the lawyer who defended 








you against a damage claim, or to tiefretuns 


Cal 
on 


pri 
wh 
evi 
the 
“fe 


wh 
$0 ¢ 


thai 


landscape architect who made over oufto the | 





yard. Maybe you make alimony paymetl 


Wha 


of that much. If so, the law. orders yajmandin 
to file an information return reportigf{illfull 
the amounts and recipients of such pig§ments 
ments—unless the recipients are int(Bdividua 
porated. If you fail, you are risking pegiect to 
alties that run up to a fine of $10,000 afin pris 


a prison term of one vear. 






Strict ey 


Stiffer penalties, moreover, are uslfidemind 





for taxpayers who fail to file informatit 


The | 


returns—or, in fact, any retum requ heck } 
by law. Frackdo 

Right now, the Congressmen find, ting of jy 
law provides a penalty of one ye! What 
prison and a $10,000 fine for “WiBRS lack 
failure to file required returns ot OMB the ¢ 


information or to pay the tax. Am 
period in which a taxpayer m! 
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_. . Stiffer penalties asked 
for willful violators 


caught and charged runs to three years 
Boon such a “misdemeanor. 
) stiffer penalties—up to five years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine—are provided 
“E owhere a_ willful attempt to defeat or 
evade payment of taxes is proved. And 
the statute of limitations on such a 
“felony” runs to six years. 

Actual intent to evade taxes, in cases 
where individuals fail to file returns, is 
90 difficult to prove, say the Congressmen, 
that all cases of willful failure to file 


if Tax Collector Tells 
wf His Side of the Story 


* T. Coleman Andrews, Commis- 
ta sioner of Internal Revenue, dis- 
ms] cussing enforcement problems be- 
ve | fore a congressional committee, 
; had this to say: 

nds “The enforcement problem is 


tf s0 big that it dwarfs our re- 
Si sources. Increased efficiency 
1 Sf glone cannot solve the audit 
ul} [checking] problem . . . We 
tf ~would like to be examining . . . 
0% gbout 2% times as many in- 
‘alt dividual returns as we are, be- 
SR cause we think it would pay off 
“pe in greatly increased revenues; 
nue from $10 to $15 additional 
R tevenue for every dollar we 





‘tht spend. But obviously we cannot 
"examine 212 times the number 
det E of returns we are examining 
int now without having money 
cl "with which to do it. We have to 
‘nis have man power to do it.’ 

di your 

fended 


to te™returns should be made a felony subject 
er yourggto the harsher penalties. 
mets ~What these Congressmen are de- 
ers vmmanding, then, is that all taxpayers who 
eportigig willfully fail to tell IRS about all pay- 
ich pirments of $600 or more to any one in- 
e intmdividual in a year should be made sub- 
ing perqmiect to a maximum penalty of five years 
00alMfin prison and $10,000 in fines. And 
Strict enforcement of such provisions is 
demanded, 
The record is what taxpayers need to 
requitimcheck before worrying about any new 
Beckdown on faulty or neglected report- 
find, ng of income or payments to others. 
yet WA What the record itself shows is that 
“WMBRS lacks the money and man power to 
or OaEtlO the checking that would be required 
Ani Sor anything like a “crackdown.” 
ma)" The chart on page 116 illustrates the 
or (Continued on page 120) 
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WHERE GRAIN GOES TO MARKET 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Du Business 


102 million bushels of grain changed hands in the 
St. Louis market last year, the greatest annual 
volume in history and a 20% increase in five years, 
If loaded into freight cars, this grain, valued at 
over $200 million, would fill a train 500 miles long. 
... The St. Louis area ranks fourth in formula feed 
production and is the home of the nation’s largest 
feed manufacturer ... St. Louis, nearest major city 
to the U. S. center of population, is at the center 
of activity in business! 










































witha Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First 


Bie saint i bias a | Sr 




















. . . Ue 
actions...it identifies you, as well. 


And with information provided by THE FIRST 
First National—whose directors waTrionaL BANK 


hold key positions in St. Louis JN ST.LOUIS 


business—you'’ll find it’s easier to | | 









plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Mamber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ; 
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This is a working manual for New England Mutual spe- 
cialists in business insurance. 


Here is organized, in one volume of 330 fact-filled pages, 
vital information in the advanced fields of estate planning, tax- 
ation and business insurance. 


No matter how difficult your problem may seem, the New 
England Mutual man has—at his finger tips—a source from 
which the best solution can be developed. 


Will your business be crippled by the sudden loss of 
a key man? Or a sole proprietor? Or a partner? Or a major 
stockholder? Would you like to make sure that you, your- 
self, set the tax value of your business? 


You get accurate answers for these problems—and many 
more—when you consult a New England Mutual agent, a 
career underwriter. He represents the company with outstand- 
ing experience gained from pioneering in the complex fields of 
business insurance and pension trusts. 


m NEW ENGLAND & MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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. - « Close scrutiny give, 
all high-income returns 


point. In the year ended June 30, 195) 
IRS agents gave a thorough examin, 
tion to about 4.1 million out of 54; 
million individual income tax and q, 
porate income and excess-profits tax re. 
turns. In the year ended last June 4 
the number of those returns filed Was 
up to 61.1 million, but the number q. 
amined was down to 2.6 million, 7), 
number examined dropped from aboy 
76 in each 1,000 to 43 in 1,000. 

Those figures do not reflect Vour 
over-all chance of running into a ful] q. 
amination. The odds are affected by yoy; 
income level and other factors, Hig). 
income returns, for example, are al] ¢. 
amined. Yet the figures show what hj 
been happening to the ability of IRS j 
check taxpayer reporting. Indicatio 
are that even a smaller proportion 
returns will be studied this year, 

For other taxpayers, too, the pictur 
is much the same. Little, if any, atte 
tion has been given to 80 per cent ¢ 
all small-corporation returns and moe 
than 99 per cent of all excise-tax retuny, 

What Mr. Andrews will be able 
do in this situation is something th 
taxpayer will have to judge for himsel, 
again on the basis of the record, 

A new effort to expand enforcement 
work, through a drastic reorganization, 
already is under way. Whole units of 
IRS are being abolished, moved, or te. 
organized. Hundreds of the agency’ 





C 
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Washington, D.C., employes and other 
“overhead” personnel have been fied. 
The money thus saved, it is hoped, ca 
be used to hire about 1,200 revenue 
agents for front-line tax enforcement. 

New methods of selecting retums for 
examination also are being worked wit 
in an effort to detect the biggest number 
of reporting errors—and the largest mi- 
takes—with the fewest possible examin: 
tions. 

These changes, Mr. Andrews promise. 
will result in more tax enforcement fr 
each dollar spent and each Govemmet 
employe. Yet Mr. Andrews started li 
campaign in July with 1,500 fewer ft 
line enforcement workers and 4 uili 
dollars less in appropriations than hi 
been available a year earlier. 

With those handicaps, it is expect 
Mr. Andrews’s drastic reorganization 
be taken as a huge success if it does ni 
ing more than prevent further deter 
tion in tax enforcement. Certainly, 
admitted, the agency’s present limitatis 
give little reason to expect any full-s 
crackdown on wayward taxpayers 
strict enforcement of the law that requ 
an individual to report payments 0 
or more to other individuals. 
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PLUS & MINUS 
'?..- Latest Indicators of Business Activity —. 











| Adjustments in business activity are 44,000 in November. Layoffs by rail- in the first quarter of 1954, virtually 
a biting more deeply into employment, roads have increased as carloadings the same as in the last half of 1953. 
3 but retail trade is holding up well and lagged behind a year ago. Population, rising swiftly, assures a 
r underlying supports to the economy Hours of work in manufacturing slipped growing long-term market for indus- 
4 appear strong. to 39.9 or 0.4 below October and 1.2 try. Births of nearly 4 million this year 
B Steel operations were scheduled at 85.8 below November, 1952. —a record—will bring population to 
3 per cent of capacity in the week ended Retail trade seems to be getting better about 161 million on January 1. By 
et December 12, lowest of 1953. in the face of rising unemployment. 1965, the U.S. will have 25 million 
he Factory output, at 239 on the indicator That, at least, is what department more people than now, 45 million 
- in the week ended December 5, was stores show. Their sales rose to 365 more than at the end of World War II. 


up a bit from the previous week, but School enrollment, as the top chart 


















































Our down 1 per cent from November and SARC RNR" shows, will soar between now and 
a] 7 per cent below last March. U.S. School Enrollment— 1965. First-grade enrollments jumped 
M' fF Cgrloadings of manufactured goods ran H It Will G to 4,718,000 in October, 1953, nearly 
gl 3 per cent below a year ago. ow , row a fifth above a year earlier. By 1959, 
Layoffs, measured by new claims for Killins From Now to 1965 enrollment in all grades will be a third 
has unemployment compensation, jumped 45 T above 1952. By 1965, total school 
1 to 331,000 in the week ended Decem- Tl, enrollment will be up nearly a_ half 
js ber 5, largest weekly total this vear. 40 over 1952. 
10% Unemployment is in an upswing. It rose : | Stimulus of population growth works in 

to 1,428,000 early in November, up al- 5 many ways. Officials estimate that at 
ture most 300,000 in a month. In the two a least 18 billions would have to be 
ten- weeks ended December 5, continued 30 spent by 1960 to fill the need for new 
t ot claims for unemployment compensa- schools. A huge business is already be- 
more tion averaged nearly 250,000 above % ing done by industries supplying goods 
UIs. the week ended November 14. The rise for children. In the 1960s, a new 
le t suggests that official unemployment housing boom will be set in motion 
the figures for December will be up again. 20 by a rapid increase in persons of mar- 
use, Employment in nonfarm jobs dropped riageable age. 

to 49,206,000 in November, down 5 Use of motor vehicles, greatly ex- 
ment 372,000 from October. For the first panded since World War II, calls for 
ation, time this year, employment was_be- 195355 5 a vast amount of highway building. 
its ot low the corresponding month of 1952. ee Nearly 55 million cars, trucks and 
OE Jobs in manufacturing fell nearly 300,- © 1958. By U.s. News Pub. Corp. Source: Census Bureau busses are on the road today, against 
encys 000 in November. At 16,711,000, they 80 million in 1945. The national deficit 
other were 542,000 below the August peak. on the indicator in the week ended in road building has been put as high 
fred. In November, there were declines of December 5, continuing a steady im- as 50 billions. 
d, ci 59,000 in transportation equipment, provement since September. Orderly nature of the business adjust- 
veri chiefly in auto plants; 36,000 in met- Expansionary forces are at work be- ments now taking place shows a wide- 
nt als; 28,000 in machinery; 27,000 in neath surface adjustments. spread confidence in the U.S. market 
ms {ot lumber. Productivity keeps growing. Business for goods and services. There are good 
ed citi Jobs in transportation and _ public will spend at a rate near 28 billions reasons why the business decline in 
yume utilities dropped to 4,276,000, down per year for new plant and equipment 1954 will be a mild one. 
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= ral EUROPE 


Whatever your business, the travel is a pleasure 
on S-A-S. For the Royal Viking is the finest first class 
flight of all the Atlantic .. . famed for comfort and service 
... flown with Scandinavian skill respected round the world. 


w By SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SYSTEM 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
and Principal U.S, Cities 








TRAVEL 


SEE YOUR , 
AGENT! : 









Moving soon? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to ihe 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 435 parker ave, vavton 1, ono 





How Barron’s will help you 


AVOID INVESTMENT 
BOOBY TRAPS 


in the next 17 weeks 


What you do with your money in the next 17 Barron's never presumes to tell you which 
weeks can have a serious effect on your whole stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It does tell you 
financial future. The next 17 weeks will bring the facts that affect securities—the underly- 
changes—both political and economic—which ing trends, immediate outlook, vital news and 


can mean crippling losses if you are unwary. statistics that indicate the intrinsic values. 
Or these weeks can put you ahead financially. . ; [ re ; . 
if you act wisely and in time. Let Barron’s No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
National Business and Financial Weekly give especially edited for the man who is worth 
you the information and guidance you need. over $12,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
You will see in Barron’s how the values of oe FR. — — Bh end ee, with 
your stocks and bonds, real estate, commodi- aa ae “lig a inf cUht Mee OF OW JORES 
ties. and cash, itself, are rising or falling as vast, specialized information in serving you. 
the result of changing conditions—political -y Barron's for de able aid i aki 
and economic—from week to week. oan ee ee $5 os 
_You will get clear, well-founded informa- weeks’ trial; full year’s subscription, $15. 
tion each week—not only on industrial and Just send this ad with your check, Or tell us 
market trends, but on the condition and pros- to bill you. Barron’s National Business and 
pects (the changing fortunes) of individual Finer ‘al Weekly. 40 New St., New York 
corporations, 4, N. Y. USN-1218 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal cour 
and administrative decisions: 








al 
in 
an 
tic 


GOVERNMENT LOANS. You cw 


get some idea of your chances fo, 
loan from the Small Business Administy, 
tion by studying six “common seny’ 
credit requirements just issued by tp 
agency. Among other things, an » 
plicant for a loan must be of good chat 
acter, show evidence of successful oper. | 
tion and have some operating capital ¢ 
his own. 


% 


SECURITIES. You can bring a dy. 

age suit against a securities deal 
for misrepresentation even though yoy 
agreement for the purchase of securitis 
has a clause calling for arbitration o 
disputes. By a 7-to-2 vote, the Suprene 
Court holds that such an_ arbitratiny 
clause in a broker’s agreement cannot le 
enforced. 


PICKET LINES. You can, under: 

recent ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board, fire an employe fori 
fusing to make deliveries through a picket 
line set up around the place of oned 
your customers. The Board finds tht 
such a discharge did not violate the Tu 
Hartley Act. 
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STEEL EXPORTS. You can now appv 

at your convenience for a license to 
export nickel-bearing stainless: steel in 
1954. In dropping its quantitative lint 
on exports of this metal, the Bure 
Foreign Commerce announces that licen 
applications for 1954 may be filed at au 
time. 


ANTITRUST SUITS. You can pnb 


ably look for a tougher policy i 


tive-l 
of a 
pay 1 
an en 
ment 
fered 
the T 
aside | 
anothe 


iy ce 


lo 


the Antitrust Division of the Justice De © incr 


partment in some cases. Reports are thi 
that Division will accept no more 1 
contendere” pleas in criminal cases 
cept in unusual situations. 










* * * 


COTTON LOANS. You can, as rep 

sentative of a commercial bank, tl 
part in the financing of price-supptt 
loans on cotton. The Agriculture Depatt 
ment announces that 450 million 
in these loans is being put into ap 
with banks being invited to participat 
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in the financing. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago is acting as fiscal agent 
for the Department. 


* * * 


WAR MATERIALS. You can find out 

from offices of the State Department 
about the new rules that will govern 
international traffic in arms, ammunition 
and implements of war. The new regula- 
tions go into effect on January 1. 





ESTATE TAX. You cannot, in han- 

dling an estate tax, avoid figuring 
at par the value of Series G Government 
savings bonds held by the deceased. The 
U.S. Tax Court rules that an estate must 
use the par value of G bonds, rather 
than the lower redemption value at the 
i time of the death of the owner. 


NET OPERATING LOSS. You can- 

not, in figuring the net operating loss 
carry-back for your retail business, take 
a deduction for your loss on the closing- 
out sale of store equipment. The U. S. 
Court of Claims decides that such a loss 
does not qualify as a net operating loss. 


ation x # 


HOLIDAY HELP. You cannot safely 
employ boys and girls for the Christ- 
mas season without checking your State 
et 2 aw and federal law in regard to hiring 
abo of teen-agers. Different States have dif- 
re ferent rules on minimum-age and hours- 
icket @ ofwork standards for minors. 
ne ot 
that 
Tatt 
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PLANT ELECTION. You cannot 

legally tell your employes that a vote 
against a union in a forthcoming collec- 
tive-bargaining election will assure them 
ap of a Christmas bonus and a year-end 
nse tM Pay raise. The Labor Board finds that 
ee] inf an employer, by making such a state- 
, jinit B ment to his assembled employes, inter- 
ea of Pfered with the election in violation of 
license the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board sets 
at af aside results of the election and calls for 
another balloting, 
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| prob COTTON ACREAGE. You cannot 
yy from look for the Secretary of Agriculture 
ice Def 0 increase the recently proclaimed cot- 
ue tha ‘on-acreage limitations for the 1954 crop. 
e “nif The Secretary tells cotton growers that 
ses ely increase in the limits must come 
from Congress, and not from him. 









$ rept 
ak, tat one nelusions expressed in these paragraphs 
sung re based upon decisions and rulings of 
DP ecurts and Government bureaus. In making 
Depitt i their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
dolls mi, nna which, for reasons of space, can- 
a pol Wom, - forth in detail. U. S. News & 
ticle EPORT, on written request, will 


wd imterested readers to sources of this 
material, 
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THINK Youte Insured? 


“Boss’ secretary, running er- 
rands for firm in her car, skids 
into pedestrian. Boss has Auto- 
mobile insurance on company- 
owned cars, but not Nonowner- 
ship Liability protection. He 
thought he was insured. Firm’s 
loss — $8250.” 
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KNOW Voute Insured! 


Talk with your Aico agent. His expert advice on all casualty, prop- 
erty insurance and bonds will show you how to avoid gaps in your 
protection, how to eliminate expensive duplication of coverage. Let 
him save money for you. 

And remember, AMICo is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


‘ : American Mororists Insurance COMPANY 
PRE | These Booklets May 4730 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40 
Ee Save You Money. 
Please send my FREE copy of 
C) 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security. 


C) For Your Personal Security. 
(1 For Your Business Security. 
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Name... 





Address. 








City Zone...... State 
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DIVISION OF 
KEMPER INSURANCE 











The game that shows how your community stays alive 


@ Here’s a fascinating game for the children—and an 
interesting one for adults. You spread out on the floor 
or a big table a full color paper panorama of a typical 
American community. It shows business buildings 
—stores, factories, schools, homes, streets and highways. 

Then you cut out and paste together miniature models 
of trucks. Each truck is named and you place it in the 
proper spot according to the kind of job it does. It’s fun 
and highly informative. 

What will interest you especially is the great many 
kinds of trucks and the jobs they do for the community. 
There’s the tractor open top semitrailer loading at a 


factory. A light pickup truck at the grocery store. Th 
city delivery truck near a hardware store. An oil truck 
at the gas station. There’s a refrigerator truck, a movilf 
van, fire truck, ambulance, coal truck, livestock truck 
automobile carrier, lumber truck, and even a film care 
with tonight’s movies. 

Every day you see this game being enacted in real life, 
as trucks serve you and your community. Notice all the 
different kinds of trucks that are working. If you do 
you’ll realize how essential the trucking industry 8" 
you, your family, your business and the life of you 
community. If you’ve got it—a truck brought i! 


| American Trucking Industry Fi Trucking Associations, Washington 6, 0G 
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EEN. 
IX Business Around the World 


LONDON @ MELBOURNE @ BEIRUT ® ZURICH 










































>> From Britain comes another warning of the possibility of a real American 
business Slump. Two weeks ago, we relayed to you British economist Colin Clark's 
view that a 1929-type depression was quite possible. Here is a slightly less 
pessimistic forecast from "Trend," a bulletin written by staff members of 
"The Economist," Britain's best-known business magazine: 

Slowly deenening U.S. recession is seen for the next six months. 

U.S. Government spending will fall more than tax receipts in that period. 

Business Spending on plant and equipment will also decline. 

Construction may possibly pick up a bit with mortgage money less expensive. 

Consumer. Spending may be headed lower, eSpecially in textiles, automobiles 
and household equipment. 

Business inventories must be squeezed down. Here's the danger, "Trend" 
says. Living on fat can soon deepen a minor recession into something much worse. 
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>> "Trend," like Colin Clark, plumps for heavy deficit spending as the chief 

way to keep the U.S. recession from snowballing into a real slump. 

: "Trend" sums up this way: "If President Eisenhower talks about budgetary 
balance for the fiscal year starting on June 30th next, and is really foolish 
enough to aim at it, that could mean a real slump. If he aims at a budgetary 
deficit of around 5 to 12 billion dollars, then we would expect the limping re- 
cession to last through the late summer and then pick up slowly. If he is sen- 
sible enough to aim quite deliberately at a budgetary deficit of over 12 billion 
dollars, then we think recovery should come more quickly." 

Colin Clark suggested a U.S. deficit of 20 billion dollars. 


>> Even a slight U.S. recession usually has a devastating effect on American 
imports from Britain and the sterling area. The whole British economy can be 
hard hit. So, what should the British businessmen do now? "Trend" advises: 


The "The best course is caution, but the worst course is to sit like a hypnotized 
ruck rabbit waiting for a hypothetical snake to strike." 
ving Specific advice to British businessmen is of interest: 


Go slow on stocking of raw materials. Prices probably will head lower. 

Don't lay in big stocks of textiles and other consumer goods. 

Work harder on export customers. Competition will be greater. Easier 
credit terms may be necessary. But, at the same time, credit standing of cus-= 
tomers in Latin America and other raw-material countries will bear watching. 

Resist demands for higher wages. 

Don't be slow to cut prices, if sales fall off. 
Look forward to the next boom and modernize plant where possible. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD=-=-(Continued) 


This batten-down-the-hatches type of advice shows how seriously British 
analysts are beginning to take the fali in the barometer of U.S. business. 





>> Meanwhile, there's a lot of excitement in Australia about the oil strike at 
Exmouth Gulf, some 700 miles north of Perth. 
Two American oil companies--Standard-0il of California and Texas Company-- 
own 80 per cent of the exploration company making the oil find. 
Oil from the discovery well is high-quality. Geologists believe that an 
extensive oil field has been found. Further drilling will tell. 
Australia has no other oil production at present. But oil consumption, now 











about 5 million tons a year, is rising rapidly. So this oil strike, if it pans 
out in a big way, could save Australia money on oil imports. 


>> Resumption of diplomatic relations between Britain and Iran paves the way 
for settlement of the oil mess in Iran. But it may not come soon. 

Iranian Government must go slow on any compensation agreement with Anglo- 
Irenian Oil Comvany, whose Irnian properties were expropriated in 1951. Ira- 
nian public opinion still must be educated to accept a deal with Anglo-Iranian, 
But comnensation isn't the biggest problem in Iranian oil. 

Major stumbling block: Many Iranians object to having foreign technicians 
run their oil fields and refineries. Yet this is a crucial point in renewing 
the large-scale flow of Iranian oil into international markets. 

Marketing and_ distribution of Iranian oil will probably have to be handled 
by a groun of international companies (mainly American and British) with large 
tanker fleets and selling facilities. Such a group would not be willing to make 
long-term purchase agreements for Iranian oil unless a constant flow can be 
assured. Foreign technicians will be needed in Iran to assure this. 

It may be months before these difficulties are straightened out. 











>> Oilmen are just as happy that Iranian oil, in large quantities won't be 

coming on the market very soon. There's too much oil around now--without Iran. 
Oil production in the free world is under wraps. It's estimated that 

present wells could produce one fifth more crude oil than is being consumed. 
Qil flow in most major fields is being kept below the maximum possible. 
Nobody in the oil game hankers for Iran's 640,000 barrels a day now. 





>> Oil companies are not worrying only about Iran in the Middle East..... 

Lebanon is demanding a hefty boost in fees for permitting American and Brit- 
ish oil companies to run pipe lines and oil through the country. The oil com- 
panies are resisting. These pipe lines originally cut the cost of transporting 
oil considerably. But the new supertankers are reducing that saving. 

Syria is trying to squeeze out foreign oil distributors by forcing them to 
sell out to Syrian interests or by forcing Syrian managers on them. 

Saudi Arabia and Irag want bigger royalties from oil companies. Saudi 
Arabians are suggesting to the Iraqis that they present a united front on this. 








>> Gold markets in Western Europe continue under pressure. Swiss banks have 
bought 40 million dollars' worth of Russian gold recently shipped to London. 
Other Russian gold has turned up in Amsterdam and Zurich. Westerners gladly 
exchange paper money for gold--even with the hammer-and-sickle imprint. 
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Weathor has its bright side, 


AND THAT'S WHERE TWA SKYLINERS FLY 


Your whole picture of winter travel will change for the better 

once you've flown TWA. For all thoughts of icy roads and snowbound 

delays melt away when you travel at TWA’s “fair-weather” level. 

Up here sunshine knows no season; the stars light your way at night. 

And while your TWA Skyliner makes time, you spend it seelear ihlcis 
in leistely fashion... enjoying the kind of service that’s made TWA Na, A eS ROM 


first choice of more than two million passengers cach year. 


Fly the finest... | J | YIWA 


ca ¢ TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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“PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
BANSAS BALTIMOR 





ST LOUIS WASHINGTON : at iS = pee viv 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











THE BIG ILLUSION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


O FINER EXAMPLE of American idealism has been 
presented to the world in our times than the ad- 
dress delivered last week by President Eisenhower be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly. It won ap- 
proval instantly from governments throughout the 
world, with the exception of the Communist govern- 
ments at Moscow and Peiping. 

But the illusion in the address was its euphemistic 
premise—that the present government in Moscow is a 
decent, respectable agent of the people of Soviet Rus- 
sia, a government worthy of trust, a government capa- 
ble of negotiating agreements that would be honored 
by the Soviets. 

The simple truth is that the government at Moscow 
is an unmoral instrument, possessing for the moment 
the power to mislead hundreds of millions of persons 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is often argued that we might as well talk and con- 
fer with the Soviet Government, and then, if the Com- 
munists spurn our proposals, we will at least know— 
and the world will know—who is obstructing peace. 

What a naive approach! It is as if we haven’t had 
countless pieces of evidence for several years now that 
the leopard doesn’t change its spots. Actually, by our 
continued conferences we are building up the prestige 
of the Malenkov government inside Russia. By treating 
it as an equal, we glorify its standing and strengthen 
its internal position. 

What advantage is there in acting as if the other per- 
son were not a criminal—imagining the devil to be a 
person of innate virtue and of good conscience? Are 
criminals rehabilitated before or after they have served 
a term of ostracism imposed by the other members 
of society? 

The fact is that evil is not redressed or eradicated by 
ignoring its existence. When there are gangsters in the 
city, we do not “negotiate” with them. There can be no 
“peaceful coexistence” with criminals. No churchman 
that we can recall ever rose to defend “coexistence” 
when some citizens argued that red-light districts in 
our cities should remain because they were segregated 
and hence did not hurt the main residence districts. 

“Peaceful coexistence” as a slogan in the world situa- 
tion today is a mockery. It is only an alibi for moral 
cowardice. 


Significantly enough, the President in his 
speech pointed to the danger of a “surprise aggres- 
sion.” He was certainly not referring to any govern- 
ment in the free world. He wisely served warning that 


the immense atomic power of America would be swift. 


a 


ly and resolutely used in retaliation if such an aggres. 
sion occurred. He told the people of Soviet Russia wha 
a terrible fate awaited them if their rulers ever cho 
to make the awful mistake of starting an aggressive war 
These words, however, by themselves can at this tin 
do little more than assist our propaganda campaign as 
against the Communist propaganda in the “cold war” 
Sooner or later we must face squarely the big illusion 
We must recognize that it is impossible to continue dip. 
lomatic relations with a gangster government in Mos. 
cow. The people of Soviet Russia must be told in un. 
equivocal language that the peoples of the rest of the 
world are waiting for them to set up a free government, 
For, while it is axiomatic that neither this country 
nor any international organization should tell a gov. 
ereign people what form of government they shall have, 
it is also fundamental that any form of government 
which is a menace to world peace cannot earn the re- 
spect or recognition that is customarily accorded a de- 
cent, civilized government representing a free peopl 
Minor dictatorships here and there in the world are at 
times disregarded as local phenomena, but when any 
dictatorship becomes a threat to world peace, its im- 
pact is no longer just internal, but external. It then be- 
comes properly a matter of international concern. 


We must stop deluding ourselves with tht 
idea of “negotiating” with criminals. We must instead 
exalt morality. For we cannot end tension merely bj 
making a deal with the unmoral and the unscrupulous 

The time has come to ostracize the unmoral govetn- 
ments that threaten world peace. The first step shouli 
be the expulsion of the Soviet Government from tht 
United Nations, followed by the cutting off of all com- 
munication and all trade by the free world with the 
governments at Moscow and Peiping. We can well 
ford to subsidize those on our side who are financiall 
damaged. It would cost only a fraction of the billions 
spend annually on armament. 

This is the only policy that presents an effective al: 
ternative to war. 

We must look. therefore, to peoples—not dictator 








ship governments—to stay the hand that would drop 
an atom bomb among human beings anywhere in the 
world. And when all peoples are represented by gove™ 
ments chosen in free elections, the Eisenhower plan" 
pool atomic knowledge for peaceful purposes will be 
come practical, and the world can then begin to en}0} 
an era of enduring peace. 
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The Prudential Building traffic is both single purpose 
and diversified and its density will vary, depending 
upon the time of day, as graphed above. 

The 41-story Prudential Building, with its one million 
square feet of rentable area, will be served by 27 com- 
pletely automatic elevators, arranged in 4 banks, and 
operated at speeds up to 1,400 feet a minute. 

Prudential will occupy the lower floors for its Mid- 
America Home Office. The upper floors will be leased 
to some of the most important companies in the busi- 
hess world. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring Was developed to secure 





*The estimated average elevator 
traffic is 60,000 rides each day. 





COMPL*TELY AUTOMATIC 





Pas : 
., 60,000 daily passenger rides 


EY, ON 27 COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC ELEVATORS 


THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
MID-AMERICA HOME OFFICE 





Chicago 





Naess and Murphy, Architects-Engineers 
Geo. A. Fulier Co., Contractors 
L. J. Sheridan & Co., Renting Agents 
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DOWN 


TRAFFIC 


maximum quantity and quality of performanie from a 
group of elevators. It varies the plan of opfration to 


suit the changing requirements of the traffic toughout 
the day and night. 
All operations are Automatically and elecBRONICally 


controlled. This includes automatic programming of all 
cars at all times. 

We'll be glad to discuss ots Aurotrronic Elevatoring 
for any building, new or modernized, regardless of size, 
amount or type of traffic. 

Contact any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC. 





ELEVATORING 


He drew the image for all to See... 


Ir WAS IN NEW YORK CITY, ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1822, that Clement 
Clarke Moore in the quiet hour before dinner set himself 

to writing a simple Christmas jingle to read as a present to his 
children. His quill pen slowly scratched out the words: 


“Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house...” 


The children squealed with delight when he read it to them 

after dinner, especially at the parts about St. Nick’s rosy 

cheeks, and twinkling eyes, and white-as-snow beard and his 
“little round belly that shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful 

of jelly.” When they were safely tucked away, with visions 

of sugar-plums dancing i in their heads, modest Clement Clarke 

Moore buried his poem in the silence of his desk. 


But his children would not let it rest there, and soon its simple 
verses swept through the land and into the hearts of 
all the people, and Clement Moore's image of St. Nick 


became the best-known, best-loved 


man in America. 


There are those, mostly oldsters of 6 or more, 
who quibbie at times about 


<9 —— 


whether he actually exists. There are those who say 

he doesn’t really come down the chimney .. . that he isn't 
flesh and blood, after all. You can’t actually see him, 
they say. You can’t see love, either ...or freedom... or hope. 


But again this year ten million pretty new dolls will 
suddenly appear under the Christmas trees. And a whole 
great new fleet of electric trains will whistle at the tunnels, 
and go clickety-clack, clickety-clack down the back 
straightaw ay. He has been called a myth... a hoax, even. 
But in all the universe is there a happier hoax, or a myth that 
accomplishes so many physical miracles? We have believed 
in the possibility of a lot of things in America which 
couldn't at first be proved. Wires that talk . . . drugs that 
cure... Liberty and Justice for all. We have never proved 
that there is a Santa Claus. But the belief in him is constant 
in the minds of children, for as we grow to the ancient 

ve of 6 and disbelieve, we are replaced by others w ho “see” 
him, sharp and clear, for the first time. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
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